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EDITORIAL 





CONCERNING THE DESIRABILITY OF BOTH CURING 
THE DISEASE AND SAVING THE PATIENT 


There isn’t much to be said for a medicine which cures a disease but 
leaves the patient wrecked. Intelligent medical research, therefore, 
does not stop with the overthrow of hostile micro-organisms. Its ob- 
ligation is not merely to save the patient but to save him for the serv- 
ice for which he has been fitted by his capacity and training. 

The immediate business of the country just now is, of course, to set 
at naught the evil natures and intentions of Japan, et al. To that the 
writer has not heard one hint of dissent. But the GOOD which our 
country has conceived and realized must not be sacrificed without due 
consideration of the long pull ahead. And a long pull is ahead! 

The nation’s public schools are a point in hand. They do not ask, 
and they have never asked for preferred standing in any emergency, 
but they are the surest foundation stone of our prosperity, our freedom, 
and our ideals. With their admitted imperfections, they are precisely 
that. To permit that foundation to fall into decay would be to let 
happen slowly from within what our enemies are trying rapidly to do 
from without. 


“IT LOOK FORWARD TO TEACHING” 


The PEABopDY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION again opens its columns to those 
who regard seriously the near beginning of a career of teaching. It is 
a career they have not chosen idly or at random. It is a career for 
which they have been given at least reasonable preparation, and to 
which they look forward joyfully. There is reassurance in their for- 
ward look. And one who used the column a year ago looks forward 
to a career of teaching, but back at the beginning of that career. 
Happily the backward look has given both zeal and substance to the 
look ahead. And that is the way a profession begins. 


[177] 








I LOOK FORWARD TO TEACHING 


A situation unique in my experience confronts me. I am an- 
ticipating eagerly, yet with some misgivings, the time rapidly ap- 
proaching when I shall enter the teaching field. I shall no longer 
be a student teacher with a supervising instructor to guide me, 
but rather a teacher full-fledged, supposedly endowed liberally with 
the perception and judgment one should possess. 


Even at a cursory glance, some startling problems appear when 
I regard this teaching profession. Let us scan a few of these briefly. 

Arizona’s educational trends are progressive and intelligent. Never- 
theless, these trends do not preclude the existence of an occasional 
insufficiency of funds for books and for manual materials throughout 
our statewide school system. Not all of our schools are progressively 
inclined. Many of the school plants are woefully overcrowded 
from the influx of migrant workers. A constant problem in addition, 
unique to the Southwest, is the large percentage of bi-lingual 
Spanish-American children attending our public schools. 


How, then, shall I, a beginner, attempt to cope with these problems 
and the innumerable additional obstacles which inevitably will arise? 
Our attention has been brought to these problems; yet necessarily we 
embryonic teachers have done much of our theory work with an 
“ideal” school system as our basis. 


As a foundation, it is imperative that I evolve the best teacher 
possible from the resources within myself and the material I have 
gained from my four-year preparatory course. A worker who per- 
forms his duties in average fashion is usually adequate; a teacher who 
does average work is utterly inadequate. I feel that my responsi- 
bilities will not be primarily to the job I shall hold, but to these 
Junior high school children I shall teach; they deserve my most 
careful efforts. 

I hope to take my part with other teachers in instilling the best 
democracy can offer into my classroom. In this time of chaos, we 
are hearing increasingly this phrase “democracy in the school.” Too 
often, I think, this phrase gives only lip service to the precepts behind 
democracy. Discipline certainly shall not be cast aside, but I want 
none of my children holding themselves superior to others because 
of race or background. 

I shall strive to teach the child, rather than the subject. By far 
the easier part of the task is bringing the learning to the pupil; I 
shall attempt to furnish the child the incentive to proceed halfway 
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to seize this learning. In that way alone can a child assimilate subject 
matter so that it is truly his own. 

As far as possible, I shall seek to discern the abilities and capabilities 
of each child and help him to develop these traits to the utmost, 
whether he is a potential doctor or a probable ditch digger. In modern 
teaching philosophy this principle is termed adjustment to individual 
differences. 

I shall try to help my children feel a sense of accomplishment in 
their work; that each of them has a definite place within our group; 
and that their effort is of decided importance in the pattern of our 
classroom environment. My classroom will be a center, I hope, where 
children work on topics and problems vital to them and gain a sense 
of satisfaction from their achievements. 

For deficiencies within a school plant I myself can partially com- 
pensate by making careful and adequate classroom preparation, with 
a liberal amount of imagination and ingenuity intermixed. I shall 
keep myself on my mental toes, try always to retain a sense of humor, 
and try constantly to recall my reactions (as I still vividly do) at 
the various ages from eleven to fifteen. I think that if I try to be 
attractive, interesting, and cheerful for my children, the majority 
of them will reciprocate in like fashion. 

Of necessity, I generalize considerably, for this is all prospect and 
not retrospect. Idealistic? Of course I am. No pessimist or cynic 
should teach. 

I shall have failures. I refer not to scholastic failures, for they 
are relatively unimportant in this business of living, but to failures 
in myself in reaching certain children who need understanding and 
guidance. I can only hope for these children that they encounter 
another teacher, more perceiving than I, who will give them help. 

But if I can have a few pupils—just a few—who will regard and re- 
member me as I do a teacher of mine who flew to my rescue when my 
grammar school world was about to topple in ruins around me, then I 
shall be able to paraphrase the words of Lincoln and say: “I’shall not 
have taught in vain.” 

Marion Dolman, 
Arizona State Teachers College at Tempe. 


Art, the highest form of human achievement, has for centuries been 
expressed through such media as musical tones, clay, marble, paint. 
Thus we speak freely of music, sculpture, or painting as branches of 
the arts, while one branch has been grossly overlooked.: Teaching, 
too, is an art! It has earned for itself the honor of being included as 
a member of the family of art. The sculptor, for example, produces 
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from a sodden lump of clay an object of grace and beauty heralded as 
an artistic triumph. Similarly, the teacher is entrusted with the plastic 
minds of young people; they are hers to mould and shape into fine 
forms which will prove the satisfaction of artistic achievement if her 
job is skillfully done. Here is an opportunity for her initiative, her 
creative ability and ingenuity to find expression in the weaving of life 
in clear, vivid patterns. 

If I could but borrow Aladdin’s magic lamp, wish away a year of my 
life, and find myself a part of a classroom situation, a leader and coun- 
selor of a group of eager-to-learn youngsters! But instead I must 
abide by the philosophy of living for today, continue to enlarge the 
background of knowledge which will better equip me for attaining 
the goals of the profession that has become the star to which I have 
hitched my wagon. 

The accusation has been repeatedly made that young women, in 
many cases, are attracted to the teaching profession as a source of 
livelihood until the time when they are able to find someone else will- 
ing to provide this livelihood for them. Such highlights as economic 
security, long vacations, seemingly short hours, and a possible step-up 
in social status have made teaching a four-star profession for many 
who feel that they “ought to do something for a couple of years.” Per- 
haps these accusations are true in far too many cases, but it seems 
highly unreasonable to believe, that after four years of training and 
preparation, these superficial attractions would not have passed into 
oblivion by the dawning of the realization of the unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities of service to society which teaching affords its candidates. 

The chaotic character of present world conditions is placing before 
teachers, and those on the threshhold of teaching, the crucial test of 
keeping the spirit of democracy enkindled. The classroom offers a 
position limitless in the teaching and practicing of democratic ideals. 
Since the medium by which our way of life can be most effectively 
saved and promoted is education, it is the initiative and enthusiastic 
efforts of educators which will determine the degree to which it will 
survive. Perhaps, as has been said recently, we are in need of a new 
enthusiasm for democratic ideals, so with a personal burst of pride I 
look forward to taking an active part in such a program. 

We who are about to enter the teaching profession should proclaim 
heartfelt thanks that the grim, determined teacher of the textbook-in- 
one-hand and pointer-in-the-other has long since passed out of vogue. 
How pleasant to be able to anticipate becoming a member of the pro- 
fession whose hands hold the key which unlocks the storehouse of 
knowledge and learning that will enrich the lives of those standing at 
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its doors. It is the teacher who has the privilege of opening to them 
the broad vistas of history, art, ethics, philosophy and the countless 
other paths of learning which have become integral parts of the cur- 
riculum in supplementing the “Three R’s” of yesterday’s school. 

I look forward to teaching so that in the dim, far-off future I may 
cast a glance back and realize that a part of my life’s work has gone 
to helping form the fine characters and minds which will constitute 
tomorrow’s citizens. And I trust that the glance backward will fill me 
with as much pride as does today’s anticipatory glance forward. 

ELEANOR Myers, ’42 
Geneseo (N.Y.) State Normal School 


Standing on the threshold of a new career, I can readily say, “I look 
forward to teaching.” 

But do I really look forward to teaching, or am I merely awaiting the 
time when I shall possess a contract and a steady income? Or am I 
saying it with the anticipation of a college girl looking forward to life 
after college days are past? 

Having asked myself these questions, I reiterate the original state- 
ment. I do look forward to teaching, for three reasons. 

First of all, I have always loved school. The years I spent in the 
business world before I entered college served only to intensify my 
desire to be affiliated with education for the rest of my life. I actually 
grew homesick for school when I had reason to believe I would never 
enter school again. 

Furthermore, two years as a district clerk for a well-known insur- 
ance company proved to me that the routine of a business office might 
satisfy some people, but it could never satisfy me. One day each 
week I spent recording the progress of the agents in our district. An- 
other day I had to enter and figure the agents’ collections. Oh, I en- 
joyed watching the agents’ progress, but there was never a feeling of 
real accomplishment. I would enter the figures one week. Next week 
I entered a new set of figures. Anyone reasonably accurate in copying 
and simple arithmetic could do the same. 

One phase of my work I really did enjoy. Along with my clerical 
duties I was also receptionist or window clerk. I had contact with 
everyone who entered the office. If a man came in with a complaint, 
it was up to me to try to settle it without disturbing the superintend- 
ent. If someone wanted to cash surrender his policies, I could try to 
point out the advantages of keeping the policy and taking out a loan 
on it instead. Yes, this really appealed to me: to work with people, 
never knowing whether the opening of the office door would herald a 
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complaint, a premium, a request for service, or some completely new 
experience. 

I had always loved school, and had thought of being a teacher before 
financial difficulties sent me into the business world. Now my in- 
creased enjoyment at working with people instead of figures, with 
flesh and blood instead of pen and ink, revived my old ambition. I had 
saved some money. Why not resign my position and enter teachers 
college? I felt assured that teaching was the profession for me. 

Finally, I look forward to teaching because I know that in that pro- 
fession I shall be able to experience the feeling of being vital to many 
people’s lives. As children are promoted from my class into another, 
I shall know that were it not for what I had been teaching them, they 
would not be ready to go ahead. Some of the things that I shall have 
taught them will be a part of their lives for years to come. 

Each one of us has the urge within him to do something creative— 
to compose music, to write, to fashion a thing of beauty from unat- 
tractive clay. I have never been gifted along artistic lines, but I can 
ask nothing more of life than to be permitted to work with human 
clay. The thought that the impact of my life against others may in- 
fluence some children to live their lives on a certain plane thrills me 
and fills me with awe. What could be more thrilling than to influence 
a possible delinquent into worth-while pursuits? 

But with all I have written—and I mean every word—I really look 
forward to teaching simply because I like it. I like children. I like 
education. And I look forward to June, 1942, when I shall finally be 
authorized to go out and teach. 

FRANCES POWER, 
State Teachers College, Newark, N. J. 


When I entered college three years ago, I did not have definitely in 
mind just what I wanted to do for a life work, but one thing I did know 
was that I wanted to do something for other people. At first social 
service work appealed to me but did not entirely satisfy me. After 
searching through the various professions, I found that teaching was 
the profession that inspired me to do my best for others. 

Perhaps no other influence has played such a decisive role in my 
decision to be a teacher as my memory of and admiration for a few 
teachers I have known. In every stage of my school life I have been 
fortunate in having some sympathetic and stimulating teachers. In 
my early years it was a teacher of nature study; in junior high school 
a teacher of mathematics; in high school a teacher of history; and in 
college a teacher of psychology. I do not disregard the value I re- 
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ceived from my many other teachers, but these four were real inspira- 
tions to me and, I think, to students in general. It was not that I liked 
particularly the subjects these teachers taught more than any other 
subjects, but they taught much more than their subjects. They helped 
me to find out and use my own abilities. All four of these teachers, odd- 
ly enough, were men. When I was searching for my life work, I thought 
of men whom I had admired and found that these four stood out and 
all of them were teachers. 

I believe that in no other field can I make my influence reach so far 
as in the teaching profession. A teacher works with students when 
their minds and trends of character are most plastic. Many of the stu- 
dents need sympathy and guidance. I like the confidence of people, 
and, as a teacher, I shall be in a position to find out some of the desires 
of these students and to help guide them to a realization of their am- 
bitions. At one time I had a great desire to be an archaeologist, at 
another a cellist. These desires may come to fruition in some boy or 
girl whom I find has much more aptitude for these subjects than I had 
and whose ambitions I shall be able to foster. I look forward to this 
opportunity of being closely associated with young and impressionable 
minds. 

As I look forward to the teaching profession, one of the privileges 
that I hope to enjoy, and I hope not selfishly, is the freedom that the 
profession offers. There can be no factory process in it. The materials 
with which teachers work ‘are individuals, each different from the 
other; therefore each teacher is free to work with his materials in the 
way he thinks best suits the situation. Problems are always present 
which call for freedom in action on the part of the teacher. As much 
as any class of people teachers have the opportunity and incentive to 
keep on growing in knowledge and technique during the entire period 
of their service. I am sure that I shall enjoy this continued chance for 
growth and the freedom that is a teacher’s in working out daily prob- 
lems. 

With the hope that by my sympathy and diligence I can do for others 
what some of my former teachers have done for me, and with the hope 
that in the freedom that is a teacher’s, I shall be able to give my best to 
my profession, I look forward to teaching with enthusiasm and pride 
and I am eager to shoulder the responsibility that I know will be mine. 

Bruce Morris, 
Fresno State College, Fresno, California 


I look forward to teaching! Yes, I do look forward to teaching. 
As a child my favorite pastime was to imitate my teacher and thus 
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“teach school” with my friends in the evenings and on holidays. Al- 
though on a higher plane, my desire is still to be a teacher. I want 
other children to like school as much as I did. 

There has never been a more important era in the history of our 
country than the one in which we are now living. This is especially 
true in the profession I have chosen—that of teaching. 

As teachers it is our privilege to instill in the hearts and minds of our 
future students the principles of democracy and lay the foundations of 
tomorrow. Into our prospective classrooms will come the future lead- 
ers of this nation. It is my responsibility as an educator to furnish the 
experiences and situations whereby these children can get the best 
training possible. 

After this war there will be not only reconstruction but re-education. 
By the latter term we do not mean the teaching of the 3 R’s alone, but 
also the constructive influences that will enable the students to become 
better citizens in the political, economic, and social worlds. 

The school of yesterday was concerned chiefly with the teaching of 
the academic subjects. Today we teach the whole child by preparing 
him to be an integrated personality who takes his proper place in the 
scheme of things that make up life. We must provide the experiences 
that will challenge the best he has to offer and through which he learns 
the fundamental laws of character that ultimately make for unity and 
stability. Many of these situations will present the same difficulties 
that we ourselves encountered when in school, and thus it becomes 
easier to help the child solve his problems. 

Although the remuneration for teaching is small in dollars and cents, 
one is compensated in many other ways. One of these is the joy of 
being young with the students and of constantly growing and develop- 
ing as they do. There can be as much enthusiasm in the schoolroom 
over a hard geography lesson as can be found at a football game. An 
attitude such as this, in the classroom, depends upon the prevailing 
atmosphere that has been developed by both the teacher and the 
children. , 

I anticipate my full-time teaching with eagerness, looking forward 
to having the chance to put into practice the educational principles 
learned while in college. The importance of my pre-service training 
is dependent upon the use made of it as a teacher of some thirty or 
forty children. 

An adverse criticism made of teaching is that it is a monotonous pro- 
fession. I am not in agreement with this. For no two days in the life 
of a teacher are alike. In addition to classroom experiences, teaching 
affords an excellent opportunity to become acquainted with and to 
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participate in the leading organizations of the community. Such con- 
tacts with school patrons not only extend the teacher’s area of interest 
and information, but make her more aware of the directive influences 
in each child’s environment. 

The profession of my choice offers as many opportunities for ad- 
vancement as does any other. Good teaching is, within itself, a grow- 
ing and developing process that forms the basis for well-paid and edu- 
cationally prominent jobs. 

In conclusion let me say that the teacher is faced with the greatest 
challenge in America today—that of training boys and girls to become 
good leaders and followers in the society that will ultimately result 
from the present world-wide conflict. 

Mary ELIZABETH NEEL, 
Teachers College, Bowling Green, Kentucky 


“It is all very well,” I said to myself upon listening to my freshman 
psychology teacher proclaim all the “do’s” and “don’t’s” of teaching, 
“It is all very well for him to stand before us and tell us how to mould 
the lives of America’s youth into useful citizens of their great democ- 
racy, but how am I going to remember all of these bits of advice and 
put them into practice four years hence when I go forth into the field 
a learned and full-fledged teacher?” 


It was in this same quandary that I faced my three weeks of partici- 
pation as a sophomore. Lying in bed the night before that eventful 
Monday morning when I should begin, my mind started snatching at 
forgotten bits of psycholegy, and phrases marched like wooden soldiers 
across my brain. 

The child learns to do by doing .. . . every child is an individual and 
reacts differently to a given situation . ... the study of Indians begins 
in the third grade, or is it sixth? .... Essentialism .... Progressivism 
.... interest leads to effort, or is it the other way around?... . inte- 
gration ....motivation.... 

In two weeks’ time I began to wonder at the uncertainty with which 
I was possessed and began to yearn for a classroom of my own over 
which to reign and impart to its members the trifles of knowledge so 
new to these young patriots. And thus it is that I look forward to the 
time when I shall be a teacher. 

Fifteen weeks of junior practice teaching doubled my desire for an 
independent teaching situation,—a desire to know the differences, 
backgrounds, interests, and problems of a group of children entirely 
under my own guidance; to give to each child the information and 
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opportunities he most needs to find faith in himself and in the world in 
which he lives. 

My mind is “so full of a number of things” that I would like to do,— 
methods I would eliminate from my classroom if possible, odds and 
ends of knowledge gained through observation, reading and sad expe- 
rience, which, were I asked to enumerate them, would completely re- 
cede from conscious thought, yet which will pounce upon me in an idle 
moment to increase my impatience to test my brain-children. 

Looking back to my own grammar school days I feel that this urge 
to create new and vital experiences and interests for children may 
have come from the very fact that novel ideas for stimulating origi- 
nality and individuality were most strictly eliminated from my essen- 
tialistic school days, and the impersonal way in which teachers scru- 
tinized me has clung through the years until it has at last become a 
cardinal point in my philosophy of education to know and love chil- 
dren for what they are, not for what they ought to be. 

It would be quite unfair to jump upon a pedestal and say that the 
only pleasure in teaching is derived from watching children form into 
desirable citizens of our exalted democracy. Just as the sculptor views 
a piece of sculpture with the pride of achievement, so the teacher pats 
himself on the back when he sees his grade pass into the next-in-line 
a better informed, more mature group than came to him a year pre- 
vious. 

I look forward to my chosen niche in the world with a feeling that 
I may at least unlock the “four doors which open on the skies,” as 
Robert Nathan puts it; that I may open to those whose lives pass 
through my hands the doors of truth, justice, faith and love. For 
“These are the doors by which the mighty pass.” 

Rusty though the hinges may be and hard the doors to open, still I 
anticipate the satisfaction with which I hope to watch each child as 
he begins to feel those mighty doors of the world move beneath his 
touch. 

Life would be a useless thing if one had no goal at which to aim, and 
the world would falter in its course if each individual did not feel that 
he had a place within it and a portion of its burden to carry on his 
shoulders. It is with this hope of usefulness to man that I look forward 
to teaching. 

Marcia GRAVER, 
Geneseo Normal School, Geneseo, New York 


Four years of teacher-training are drawing all too swiftly to their 
close. We, the class of 1942, stand at the threshold of the professional 
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world, and feel, with our fellow-seniors in all other types of institutions 
in the country, the undeniable thrill and challenge of the life which 
awaits us. 

As a senior in a teacher-training institution, I feel it is fitting at this 
time to clarify for myself the reasons why I look forward to teaching. 
What, I ask myself, are the bases for this enthusiasm, which, it seems, 
should infuse every senior who must begin his life-work especially in 
such times of national emergency? 

In the crisis which faces America today lies one of the undeniable 
sources of enthusiasm and ambition of every young senior. The chem- 
ist, the physicist, the writer, the doctor, the nurse, and the psychologist 
are all aware of the importance of their work today, and we, as teachers, 
grant that they are an indispensable part of a strong America. But the 
chemist’s test-tube, the physicist’s equation, the writer’s philosophy, the 
doctor’s remedies, and the psychologist’s theories, regardless of the re- 
sults they produce, are, to me, still not as precious materials with which 
to work as are growing boys and girls. In my mind, this responsibility of 
directing classroom activity so as to imbue children with democratic 
ideals is the core of the enthusiasm and ambition which makes great 
teachers. Teaching the child in our care to work and play in the group, 
to be sometimes the leader and sometimes the follower, and to coop- 
erate with his classmates in the search for knowledge and truth is our 
job today. This job well-done assures a brighter future for American 
democracy. : 

Not only to prepare the child for his task of preserving American 
democracy, but also to open for him the doors to beauty in nature, lit- 
erature, music, and art is another of the teacher’s responsibilities. From 
the first grade, when the wide-eyed youngsters enjoy the glorious colors 
of bird, leaf, and flower on a nature walk, until the upper grades when 
they stand in contemplation before a Raphael madonna, the developing 
appreciation of art is creating for each one a more enriched personality. 
From the sing-song chant of Farmer in the Dell in the primary grades 
to the harmonious blending of more mature voices in Handel’s Largo, 
the teacher can open to her pupils a new medium of expression and in- 
terpretation of life. From the rapt attention of six-year-olds to “Win- 
nie-the-Pooh” to the adult enjoyment of George Eliot, Thomas Hardy, 
Edith Wharton, or Sinclair Lewis, we can observe the broadening of 
personality as the common heritage of literature is given to a new gen- 
eration. How much good the teacher has done who has opened any 
one of these fields to her pupils! 

Today’s teacher shares with both doctor and chemist the thrill of 
research and the notable improvement it brings to her work. Just as 
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extensively as in science is research in education being conducted— 
research to determine at what levels studies should be introduced, re- 
search to find the most profitable ways of child study, research in read- 
ing and reading readiness—each contributing to the desirable growth 
of the child, while to the teacher they bring the thrill of discovery and 
progress. 

Not only does the teacher contribute to the development of the child 
as a social being and to the enrichment of his leisure hours, but she her- 
self receives rewards that are most enduring. The satisfaction of 
watching the growth of the young child, the joy of guiding his activi- 
ties, and the delight of sharing human emotions all lie within the reach 
of those of us who have chosen teaching as our profession. Thus I look 
forward to teaching not only as a means of livelihood but as a constant 
source of pleasure, for, as Robert Frost has said: 

“Only where love and need are one, 
And the work is play for mortal stakes, 
Is the deed ever really done 
For Heaven and the future’s sake.” 
EILEEN O’CONNELL, 
State Teachers College, Framingham, Mass. 


“I know of nothing that I can do or that I want to do; therefore, I 
might as well teach school.” How many young people beginning col- 
lege have said that? Of my acquaintances here at this teacher’s college 
the ones who do really desire to enter this profession for which they 
are preparing are indeed in a minority group. It just seems the easiest 
and best thing for them. But that is not at all the way I look at my 
chosen vocation. I am eager to begin my career. 

I cannot remember the time when I have not been teaching. Per- 
haps I should explain myself when I say “I have been teaching.” As 
soon as I could talk, I began to give my family of dolls their education. 
A new doll was a special thrill to me because it became a new pupil 
in my classroom. I continued teaching my dolls until that stage of my 
childhood was over. Next came my own school-life. My parents, 
deciding it was the best way to keep peace, allowed me to begin school 
at the age of five, for the previous year I had often run away to the 
little country school house. From this early beginning to the present 
day I have thoroughly enjoyed school. When the day was ended and 
it was time to play, I always suggested school, and naturally I had to 
be the teacher. When I was too old to “play like,” I began helping my 
friends to understand difficult lessons. In college, I have been allowed 
to meet one of my professor’s classes for her. Although I only sit in 
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the room while the students write some exercises, I feel that I am 
“teacher.” Now, I have reached the final preparatory step—that of 
practice teaching. After these many years of anticipation I will soon 
be a qualified teacher and hope to be out in the state somewhere in a 
classroom truly my own. 

To many people the thought of being a teacher leaves a bad taste 
in their mouths. For me, no thought is a more appetizing one. Teach- 
ing is fun. It is exciting, alive and human. 

I know that my life as a teacher will not be dull or boring. Teach- 
ing can not be monotonous. My class will be my own to conduct as I 
feel I should. It is a place where my students and I will develop ac- 
cording to our own abilities. I will not become static for I know my 
pupils will be a continuous stimulus. As I guide them in their search 
for information, my own knowledge will increase. In such an environ- 
ment I can never become narrow in my views. Each new class will 
present new and entirely different problems. I am sure that I can 
learn much from the youth that I instruct. 

It is a privilege to be a teacher. Teachers have the high privilege of 
opening new vistas to young minds, of guiding pupils into new expe- 
riences, of interpreting literature and life to them. It is not only my 
privilege to teach but also my duty to teach. Today our country is at 
war. If there is ever a time when American youth needs an education 
it isnow. We need to train our young boys and girls to be good Amer- 
ican citizens. They must be taught to think for themselves. Their 
minds must be developed for use. As a teacher I shall have a grave 
responsibility, but I look at it as a high privilege. 

I know that the teaching profession needs me. Teachers — good 
teachers — are needed. Even in these times of upheaval our American 
schools will continue to function. At a time of emergency as we now 
have—with many teachers called to defend our country—there is a 
danger that educational standards will be lowered, that standards of 
certification will be lowered, and that emergency certificates will be 
issued. At no other time in American history has there been a greater 
need for teachers—consecrated teachers, teachers thoroughly prepared, 
teachers anxious to give all they have to their chosen profession. I 
feel that some American school needs me—and others like me. I look 
forward to being able to meet successfully this need. 

Betty CAMPBELL, 
State Teachers College, Natchitoches, La. 


The June breeze is warm against the faces of my black-robed grad- 
uating class as we solemnly, thoughtfully, descend the college steps 
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and gather for the last time amid the peaceful shade of our campus 
trees. A glance from my tear-filled eyes falls upon the document I 
hold in my hand; then, slowly I raise those now hopeful eyes to see a 
new life, a life of toil, of service, of love, of understanding, of guidance, 
and of achievement. I look not back but forward—lI look forward to 
my teaching. 

Through this hazy outlook upon my future profession, I half con- 
sciously form for myself several vows. The first, a vow to service. To 
me, the cornerstone of education is service. I am not just serving my 
children and community for the present or for themselves, but for the 
future and for society. Great achievements have only been accom- 
plished by the incentive to serve. My service in education means that 
I must cease to pursue my selfish ends and forget the material rewards 
that toil may bring; however, I will lose myself in my work and in the 
lives of those for whom I am responsible. 

My second vow is to toil. I must be willing to toil for humanity. 
Many times my task will not please me; yet I must take it into my 
hands and mold it as best I know how. I shall be tempted many times 
to pass by on the other side of the road, to push aside this task that will 
take much strength, time, and thought, especially when there is no 
one to command or criticize. I must have strength to stand by my 
ideals of toil in education. 

My third vow is to seek for a love and understanding of all mankind. 
The teaching profession gives us a close and intimate contact with 
humanity. All the poverty, discontentment, unhappiness, and misery 
may be mine to contemplate. The world may many times seem to be 
ruled by evil, greed, and lust. In all of these many circumstances I 
must keep a buoyant spirit, a hopeful heart, and a faith in humanity. 
I want to try wholeheartedly to understand each one of the individual 
personalities in my classroom. I want to understand his problems, 
understand his strifes outside of the classroom, and try to build be- 
tween himself and myself as a teacher a growing, constructive friend- 
ship. We often forget the helpful touch that education brings to the 
home through the child. I must never permit race or creed to inter- 
fere with my opportunities for constructive service. I must see not 
only the polished surface of a child but also the inner unpolished 
abilities. 

I hope my expectations are not too high when I say I want to build 
for each child a classroom environment of understanding and oppor- 
tunity where he may lose himself in learning to work with others, in 
finding and developing his innate abilities, in finding freedom and hap- 
piness in developing, with unbiased guidance, his own thinking, and in 
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stimulating, arousing and satisfying his imagination. Are not these all 
foundations of learning to live? 

My final vow is to my own personal growth and advancement. I 
must not remain on this same stage that I stand upon today. I must 
construct my life, my ideals, and my character so that I may send forth 
our higher educational ideas and philosophies. I must ‘construct my 
life according to the higher standards and patterns set forth for all 
mankind by the Master of us all. 

RosELLA M. Corsin, 
State Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pa. 


Not so many years ago scarcely a day passed that I could not have 
been found alone in my play room “playing school” hour on end. With 
my dolls, each one carefully named for a classmate; a miniature black- 
board and a long piece of lovely white chalk; the shiniest red and silver 
pitchpipe—a special request of Santa and my most prized possession; 
and of course with a complete mastery of the combined techniques of 
my teachers, I delighted in teaching my pupils “all” I knew. How I 
gloried in showing my authority, and in the capacity of the principal 
going from room to room, and in disciplining the children! And when 
I could inveigle my playmates into sitting still long enough for me to 
teach them, I was supremely happy. Even then I looked forward to 
teaching. 

Several years have elapsed since then and many new interests have 
overshadowed my childhood ambition to be a teacher, but only tem- 
porarily for this year as a senior in the Dickinson State Teachers Col- 
lege I not only look forward to teaching, I live for teaching. I have 
learned that there is far more to teaching and being a teacher than 
going from room to room, writing on the blackboard and teaching all 
one knows. To me the ideal teacher lives, learns, and grows with her 
students. 

My keenest enthusiasm was aroused during my employment as Sec- 
retary of a Girls’ School. All faculty and staff members as well as a 
large number of students were in residence. Here I saw the true and 
primary purpose of education—to help the student formulate a sound 
philisophy of life, so that he may find his station and lead the fullest, 
richest life possible. 

Why should I discover this purpose more readily here? Because it 
was magnified. In this situation, more than in any other perhaps, the 
work of a teacher like that of a mother is never done. The hands of 
the school clock cannot mark the beginning and close of a teacher’s 
day. The refinement and the culture of these girls are influenced by 
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that of the faculty. From them the girls learn the little niceties that 
make life more delightful and pleasant. The enrichment of their per- 
sonalities and the strengthening of their characters reflect the inspira- 
tion, the interests, and the ideals of the teachers. Being away from 
home, the girls crave love and interest that is sincere and genuine. 
Their happiness means everything to their physical and mental health 
and to their success. 

My own personal experience with a little Indian girl proved to be a 
great revelation to me. Coming from her home on the reservation, 
Margaret Ann, who was on a scholarship, was confronted with the tre- 
mendously difficult problem of adjusting herself to an entirely different 
life. This she did very well but not without feeling, for she realized 
that she differed from other girls, and she was humanly sensitive about 
the fact that she had so few clothes and so little money. Because of 
the latter, Margaret Ann had to spend many afternoons entertaining 
herself while the other girls were at the movies. Often she would tip- 
toe into my office and stand by my desk, never saying a word or bother- 
ing in any way, seeming perfectly content just to be near someone. 
When there were little things she could do, she was thrilled to be help- 
ing, and like all youngsters, adored being “grown-up.” Her sunshiny 
smile was her expression of appreciation. She was beginning to under- 
stand that material wealth played only a small part in the joy of life. 
My eyes were being opened to the fact that Margaret Ann was only 
one of millions, needing a sense of values. 

The truly great teacher has an undying interest in her students, an 
interest that knows no line of demarcation but follows the student far 
beyond the door of the classroom. Whether a teacher is a mother to the 
homeless child or a right hand aid to his parents, she is more than 
someone to explain the pages of a book. Her academic work is the 
medium through which she learns to know and understand her stu- 
dents. A child views the world first through the eyes of his parents 
and teachers who work hand in hand. What is his perspective? That 
is the challenge of education in the home and in the school. This chal- 
lenge is not easy in the light of present world conditions, but to me it 
is magnetic for I believe it presents to me the opportunity of being the 
inspiration to some one else that others have been to me. With utmost 
enthusiasm—I live for teaching. 

Mary JANE ALGUIRE, 
State Teachers College, Dickinson, North Dakota 


Somewhere in France, during the first World War, a little group 
of soldiers had been cut off from the rest of their division. They were 
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not cowards, but they were afraid. It was only a matter of time 
until they would be either killed or, by some miracle, saved; and 
the tension of waiting had them all incapable of controlling their 
emotions. 

They snapped at each other; there were fights; men even wept. 
Finally they noticed one man off in a corner who seemed to be talking 
to himself. The sergeant approached the man, surprised to see how 
calm he was, and found that he was repeating bits of verse and 
quotations from Shakespeare and other great authors. 


Others of the men began gathering closer, and soon the whole 
group was listening to soothing philosophy and seeing pictures of 
their youth, forgetting their present danger. They started repeating 
their favorite poems and telling stories they had enjoyed reading. 

I don’t know the fate of these men. At least some of them must 
have been saved to tell this story. But what we can all be sure 
of is that they were able to face whatever came with renewed 
strength from the literature of the ages. 

And what has this to do with why I wish to be a teacher? 


Students who are in high school today are going to have to face 
as great uncertainties as those which confronted those men. In 
this world of war many may be placed in similar conditions not 
only on actual battlefield but in their own homes and communities, 
menaced by raiders from the sky. 


Children, today, will need all the comfort and support they can 
find in literature when their real-life world is turning upside down. 

That is why I want to be a teacher—not to make sure a certain 
number of students each year master the dates of Shakespeare’s life, 
but to see that they realize “All the world’s a stage, and all the men 
and women merely players.” 

Perhaps the pupils I teach won’t know that Dickens was a journalist 
in his early life; but, in the days to come when they may doubt the 
existence of brotherly love in man’s heart, I hope they will always 
remember the sacrifice of Sidney Carton. 

Maybe my students will not be able to remember Tennyson’s grief 
over the death of his friend or the number of years he took to write 
the great elegy, “In Memoriam;” but I shall have served my purpose 
if, in their time of need, they recall the lines: 

“Strong Son of God, Immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 
Believing where we can not prove;” 

English teachers can’t win the war; neither can literature. It is 

our part to help the next generation to prepare themselves for what 
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may come. It is for us to teach them why their country is worth the 
“blood, sweat, and tears.” We can help to keep them from losing 
hope. 
JEAN May Garvin, 
State Teachers College, Alva, Okla. 


I LOOK AT TEACHING 


I am a different person from that student who last year expressed 
her aims and ambitions as she looked forward to teaching. For four 
months I have lived in a world as fascinating as any fairyland 
ever imagined. Seven hours each day I have faced classes of students 
whose minds are never still: Some who question me; some who teach 
me; some who apparently absorb all that I have to say; and all who 
challenge me until every fibre of my being is alive with an ever 
growing realization of the role I am playing in their eyes. 

“Do you think I’m crazy?” I asked my Glee Club accompanist this 
week after a music committee meeting in which I fought to break a 
deep-rooted precedent of my school. 

“No! You are young,” she said. “Young, inexperienced, and full 
of ambition. Don’t lose it!” 

How can any teacher keep from being always young and am- 
bitious when she is sharing with youth and trying to keep pace 
with their ambition. Experience is coming each day, but heaven 
forbid that experience bring old age to my outlook and bury my 
ambition in precedents. 

I look at teaching now, not as something inaccessible and intangible 
but as a vast world in which I am now a vital part and in which, with 
thousands of others, I must strive to help keep alive and make effective 
that work which must be done in a classroom behind a desk. Each 
day I am made to realize the enormity of my task. I burn with zeal 
that makes me know I cannot fail my trust. Each day incidents stand 
out as notes in a chord or a melody that is forming for me this symphony 
of teaching. Stacy asks to be moved so that he can keep his eyes 
on his own paper; George says, “If we could talk to our other teachers 
like we talk to you”; Bruce shows he wants to work and then makes 
progress that no other student can equal; Bernice declares, “This is 
the happiest year I’ve spent in school.” I hear forty-four voices 
singing in harmony “Day Is Dying in the West” and “Silent Night”; 
I see forty-four faces meaning what they sing; and voices and faces 
become the symphony of all my teachings. Often there are discords, 
and yet sometimes I wonder if there is not in them a subtler kind of 
harmony that my mind has not yet learned to grasp and understand. 

I looked forward to teaching because I wanted to share what 
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others had given me. I am doing that, but I am sharing something 
new with these two-hundred boys and girls. They are teaching 
me humility and an eagerness to be always learning and growing. 
I feel that I must never stand still and be satisfied with my share of 
knowledge and my place in life. Books and theories of teaching 
did not make clear the actual thrill that teaching brings. I want 
to continue to study and learn so that these chords may be supple- 
mented by variations and modulations that keep pace with the minds 
of my pupils. 

I am becoming aware of incongruities in school systems—of prac- 
tices that are entirely out of place when thousands of young minds 
and lives are the important things to be considered. I see no place 
for personal promotion, and yet I can see myriads of opportunities for 
losing oneself completely in the needs and desires of growing minds. 
My past anticipation and the four months of actual realization of 
these anticipations have been a revelation to me, and I am thoroughly 
and completely captivated by this task that is always changing. 

Yes, as I look at teaching I am a different person, but I am re- 
sponding to experiences that are music that cannot be described. I 
look at teaching now as a symphony in which I hope to play a part 
for many years. 

Elizabeth Coppege, 
Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 
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THE LIBRARY AND COLLEGE EDUCATION 


A. F. KUHLMAN, Director 
Joint University Libraries 
Nashville, Tennessee 


APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM 


In this paper we shall discuss one of the frontiers of higher edu- 
cation—the college library in its relation to college education. We 
can call it one of the frontiers of higher education because the college 
library is definitely in transition. It is moving from the position of an 
adjunct to a central position as a great, vital and positive instrument 
for learning, but we are so much victims of traditions and of environ- 
mental forces that the task of re-defining the position of the college 
library and of attaining a new alignment for it in the college program 
is a difficult one. 

This use of the word frontier may strike the reader as an incorrect 
characterization, but I think not. Let me refer briefly to several 
aspects of college libraries. Since the turn of the century, notably 
since 1920, college libraries have grown very rapidly. In the com- 
petition for students that has existed among colleges, the prestige of 
having a larger and architecturally better library than your neighbor 
has been a means of advertising and of attracting students. Yet 
comparatively limited use has been made, according to Harvie Brans- 
comb and others, of this costly investment by most college students 
and faculty members. What is worse, apparently a grading system 
prevails in most colleges under which scholastically the use of the 
library is no prerequisite to getting a degree—which should be a 
symbol of learning. Moreover, in book selection, reference work and 
cataloging and in the training of library school students the traditions 
and practices of the public library have been almost blindly applied 
to the college library even though its functions and methods should 
be adapted to instructional requirements. It is no small undertaking 
to correct this state of affairs in the library profession. 

One of the chief reasons why this college library frontier has 
emerged is because accrediting agencies have promoted and insisted 
upon the providing of libraries in schools and colleges far beyond 
the comprehension and use of these libraries by school and college 
teachers and their administrators. 

As a recognition of the fact that a frontier presents itself in the 
relation of the library and formal education the General Education 
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Board has recently established in the Library School of Peabody 
College an experiment in the form of a special professorship in 
“library education.” 

The problem of integrating the library in the college program is 
especially acute on the junior college level and in the four year liberal 
arts college, where the object is a general and cultural education. It is 
precisely in these two units that it is difficult to develop the motiva- 
tion in students for intensive study and reading that is essential. 
This is true especially in the humanities and social sciences. In them 
reading is a prerequisite to orientation and to the acquisition of a 
general education. So many distracting factors, extraneous to the 
genuine pursuit of cultural and intellectual interests, have crept 
into the college environment that it becomes difficult to produce 
what, for want of a better term, we shall call a reading morale in 
those phases of college work in which we are dealing with general 
or cultural education. On the university level, i.e., in senior college 
and graduate work, the student, who has found himself and has 
started to concentrate upon a definite broad field of interest to him 
as a basis for graduate work, and also the graduate and professional 
school students possess a motivation which makes their educational 
problem differ radically from that of the typical student in our 
junior and four year liberal arts college. 


Moreover, the distinction I am making is also important because 
the character of the library problem and the aids that a competent 
library can give differ radically for these two groups of students. 
In the junior college and in the typical four year liberal arts college 
the problem is to help groups of students master certain definite 
bodies of funded knowledge as a basis for acquiring a general or 
cultural education, i.e. an intellectual equipment which will fit them 
for living. There are not only prescribed courses but, if these courses 
are vital and if instruction is effective, they must embody a conscious 
purpose and organization of indispensable reading material that is 
supposed to give the student the cultural content which, if mastered, 
should give him a “general education.” In graduate and professional 
work the able student’s study tends increasingly toward individualiza- 
tion and self direction. In fact, at its best on the graduate level 
it becomes an organization for research. 


Restated, we are concerned in this paper primarily with the 
question as to how the library can be made effective as an instrument 
of instruction in those phases of higher education in which the 
object is a general education. 











ATTEMPTS TO IMPROVE COLLEGE LIBRARIES 
THROUGH SURVEYS 


It is not an accident that we should deal with the problem of “The 
Library and College Education” in this paper. Nor is it an accident 
that the Carnegie Corporation and the Association of American 
Colleges, the regional accrediting associations, and the American 
Association of Junior Colleges should have devoted special surveys 
to the problem of the place of the library in higher education. We 
are witnessing a definite movement to re-examine our purposes and 
methods in higher education. On the library side this movement 
started with Work’s survey of College and university library problems! 
for the Association of American Universities more than a decade ago. 
This was followed by Rosenlof’s survey of Library facilities of teacher- 
training institutions.? Then followed Brown’s study’ of library prob- 
lems as a part of the survey of Land-Grant Colleges. Simultaneous 
with this survey was Randall’s study* of college libraries for the 
Carnegie Corporation as a basis for defining standards for college 
libraries and of distributing more than a million dollars to selected 
college libraries for books. More recently it followed a similar pro- 
cedure in case of junior college libraries, distributing $300,000 to se- 
lected institutions. A survey of the college library was also made as a 
part of the survey to evaluate the work of higher institutions by 
the North Central Association. To these efforts should be added the 
work of the Committee of the American Library Association on budgets 
and problems of classification and compensation of personnel of 
college and university libraries in 1929. It is making a similar survey 
now through a committee of which Dr. Louis Shores, Director of the 
Peabody Library School, is chairman. To these varied efforts should 
be added the several attempts of Hilton,’ Hester,’ Shaw,® Lyle’ and 
Mohrhardt"! to determine which books and periodicals are most useful 
in junior college and college libraries. More recently, we have Dr. 
Harvie Branscomb’s study on Teaching with books’? made for 
the American College Association. To this we might add that last 
year a group of southern college librarians compiled for the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools a classified list of 
books and periodicals that should be in the college library. Mention 
should also be made of intensive surveys of college libraries in a 
number of institutions that are baffled by all the problems of a 
university library without adequate resources to function on the 
university level. I have reference here to the surveys of the libraries 
of the Universities of Florida, Georgia, Indiana, and Mississippi. 

Why this great stirring? Is it not because the numerous surveys 
of higher education have at last awakened educators and librarians 
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to the fact that the college library can, and must, play a more 
significant role in higher education than it has in the past? A new 
conception of the college library is in process of evolution. From 
the standpoint of the building, the problem is to find a plan that 
is right functionally rather than monumentally—to find a plan that 
will encourage use rather than mere storage and safety of books. 
As to staff, the problem is to determine what the qualifications of 
the college librarian and his staff should be and how library and 
graduate schools can develop competent college librarians to serve 
as teaching colleagues. Further, from the standpoint of book ap- 
paratus, what should be its content and how can it be made most 
useful as teaching equipment and for cultural pursuits? Finally, 
how can college teaching be changed from an emphasis upon rote 
learning based upon the use of student-bought textbooks to a 
flexible, directed pursuit of truth and learning? 


DIVORCE OF LIBRARIES FROM INSTITUTIONAL PROGRAM 


Dr. Branscomb in his book, Teaching with books, has called atten- 
tion to the fact that the college library has been divorced from teach- 
ing, that in the past few librarians have concerned themselves 
sufficiently with the instructional program, and few faculty members 
have concerned themselves with the problems of librarians. The 
former have promoted the use of books and the latter their care. 
There are at least four reasons for this. First, historically most 
college libraries grew out of gifts from literary societies and libraries 
of deceased ministers, lawyers, and doctors, and gifts of governmental 
agencies. They did not, as a rule, grow in respopse to the demands 
of the curriculum in view of newly published books that opened new 
horizons for teaching. Second, when technicians trained in the library 
economy of yesterday (which was essentially for public libraries) 
were set to work at cataloging and classifying these collections to 
bring order out of chaos, they organized these book collections as 
though they were ends in themselves rather than to promote intensive 
reading and study in response to the requirements of the curriculum. 
Third, in the days when student-bought textbooks and personal 
libraries of professors were the basis of teaching and learning, the 
college library played no significant role as an instrument of in- 
struction. And fourth, standardizing and accrediting agencies have 
in the past stressed quantity rather than measuring the quality and 
the use of books. 

These are perhaps the chief reasons why there is so much “dead 
wood” in college libraries that does not reflect the present teaching 
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interests of the faculty and, therefore, stands apart from the main 
stream of college life. 


TRENDS IN COLLEGE INSTRUCTION CHANGE THE 
LIBRARY’S ROLE 


In the last two decades, however, certain highly significant move- 
ments in higher education have started to alter the role of the college 
library, as has been pointed out by Reeves and Russell'* and others: 


(1) the body of funded knowledge, with which college subjects deal, 
has become so vast and diversified that few subjects can now be 
treated satisfactorily in student-bought textbooks. Publishers Weekly 
listed 1180 titles of new books in 1937 on subjects that had not appeared 
in that magazine as late as 1910. In 1880 it listed annually about 2000 
titles compared with 10,000 at the present time.’* Because of the 
vastness and diversity of funded knowledge constituting academic 
disciplines single, student-bought textbook courses have, and should, 
yield to the use of many books in the libraries as a substitute. There 
may be an exception to this statement in a subject, such as mathematics. 


(2) There has been increased registration in the social sciences. In 
them new material is produced at a rapid rate and access to a wide 
range of material is essential. The same is true in the humanities. 


(3) Mass education has broken down the textbook-recitation method 
of teaching and a substitute is being sought in lectures and directed 
extensive reading and study in the library. (4) Survey courses have 
been introduced as a basis for a general education. They cannot be 
taught successfully with a textbook. They require a wide range of 
material carefully selected and organized so as to make orientation 
and mastery of subject possible. There are also efforts to correlate 
and integrate subject matter in related fields, to encourage self- 
directed study in honors courses, and to give students access to 
interesting cultural materials that lie outside the prescribed academic 
subjects. 


It is these movements in higher education which have made the 
college library at its best, next to the faculty, the center and source 
of the intellectual life of the institution. It is an indispensable part 
of the teaching equipment. This means that it is primarily a means 
and not an end in itself. It also means that the chief criterion of 
adequacy is not size but quality of resources and skill of service to 
meet the requirements of the curriculum. 


Let us now consider how the college library can be made effective 
in meeting these new needs. 
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HOW CAN THE LIBRARY BE MADE MORE EFFECTIVE? 


Curriculum must be vital 


The first essential to the effectiveness of the college library is that 
the institution which it serves should have such a philosophy, such 
educational objectives, and such a curriculum and methods of instruc- 
tion as will draw heavily upon the rich cultural heritage of mankind 
that is stored in books. For, the function of formal or higher education 
is to help youth to get adjusted to the rich spiritual and cultural 
heritage of the race. The extensive and intensive use of books 
must, therefore, be the heart of the curriculum and of the teaching 
program; otherwise it is futile to try to produce a reading morale in 
junior college and four year liberal arts college students. Moreover, 
such a curriculum must be kept flexible. It must be a living, growing, 
cultural environment for students. New editions of syllabi, outlining 
the contents of courses and specific reading requirements based upon 
the new scholarly and scientific output of the world, must be pre- 
pared each year. The materials for instruction must be recast and 
revitalized continually. On this there can be no compromise. For, 
library circulation statistics show that students will not read for a 
professor who has ceased reading, or has failed to revise his reading 
requirements, over a period of years. 


Adequate support is indispensable 


Second, granting that a college has a definite philosophy, that it 
has redefined it goals and knows what it wants to achieve, that it 
has consciously restated its objectives, and has built up an in- 
tegrated curriculum which makes large demands upon library re- 
sources and skilled library service, it is essential that college trustees 
and administrators place and maintain their library resources and 
services on a par with the scholarly level of the faculty. 


I shall not dwell at length on this matter except to say that if the 
college library is to be and remain vital, annual financial support 
must be adequate: (1) to maintain a steady inflow of the best new 
books, periodicals and other teaching materials to support the subjects 
taught; (2) to acquire and retain a library staff as large as the task 
requires and adequately trained academically and technically; (3) 
to maintain suitable physical quarters for the library, and all of 
its essential functions. 


The Role of the Faculty 


The third essential in an effective college library is the role of the 
faculty. The faculty members should constitute the upper level of 
the library staff. They should, individually, be expected to keep 
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abreast of the scholarly output in their field and should continually 
recommend appropriate new material for purchase. At least 80% 
of the purchased acquisitions in a college library should be based upon 
their recommendation. They should plan systematically in coopera- 
tion with the library staff how to use, as teaching materials, the best 
available books and periodical articles in their special fields. In the 
last analysis the faculty can and should be held responsible for 
stimulating and directing the reading that will give the student 
a general education. 


An inquiry, directed by the writer to the librarians of Southern 
colleges and universities asking them to state their problems, brought 
many replies. Many of these librarians report that they enjoy 
splendid cooperation from their faculties and president, but too many 
complain: that many of their faculty members do not take sufficient 
interest in improving the book collections of their library; that many 
of them do not know their library’s resources; and that they fail 
to plan with care or check effectively on ‘student reading. If I were 
a college president I should insist that each faculty member take 
the building up of vital book collections and their use as seriously 
as the meeting and teaching of classes. Such a requirement is 
predicated upon allocating each year a reasonable sum of money 
for new acquisitions in each field. Its success also means that no 
departmental chairman or research specialist should be permitted 
to spend more than his share of departmental allotments for his 
own specialty. 

Next to the selection of the best available materials for teaching 
it is important that the faculty should assist in organizing those 
materials for the most effective use. That is true especially for 
the required or indispensable reading. 

Recently some college librarians have suggested that the reserve 
book collection has passed its hey-day. I question that. I question 
whether the essential and the indispensable cultural materials can 
be made accessible as a basis for a general education excepting through 
well selected, carefully planned, and efficiently managed reserve book 
collections or their equivalent in the form of specific required readings. 
This requires close, continuous, and whole-hearted cooperation of 
faculty members with the library staff. I single out this one problem 
because if the problem of reading is to be dealt with intelligently we 
must begin with the required reading. 

If reserve book collection or any required reading assignments are 
to be effective: (1) the reading requirements should be specific and 
should be mimeographed for students as a chart by which they and 
the library staff can be governed from day to day and week to week; 
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(2) indispensable reading should be clearly differentiated from sug- 
gested or optional collateral reading, so that special care can be taken 
to supply a sufficient number of copies of the former and the latter 
can be placed on open reserve and may circulate for two or three 
day periods; (3) the instructors should be certain that the materials 
for required reading are not only in the library but they should give 
the librarians a chance to order, process, and place them on reserve 
before they make the assignments; (4) the number of duplicate copies 
for indispensable reading must be kept adjusted to the character of 
the reading assignment and size of class, so that students have a 
chance to complete the required reading and study within the time 
allotted for it; (5) the required or indispensable reading must be 
synchronized from day to day and week to week with the class 
lectures and discussions if the student is to get the best results from 
his work; (6) the number of required titles should be restricted, es- 
pecially when classes are large, for unless plenty of copies for each 
indispensable title can be bought, students will frequently find the 
most desirable titles are in use and they cannot get access to them; 
(7) a record of overlapping reserves should be kept to expedite 
getting a sufficient number of duplicate copies; (8) effective incentives 
must be found for motivating students to do the essential reading. 
Something better than cracking the whip with too frequent quizzes 
should be possible. In effective teaching pull is more effective and 
more desirable than push. Unless genuine learning becomes a 
powerful desire, most college and library efforts are not going to 
count for much; (9) the reading requirements for each course must 
be reasonable. A single instructor can injure the reading morale 
of his students, not merely in his own courses but in all of their 
courses, by assigning an impossible reading load. The pages of in- 
dispensable reading per quarter or term should be rigidly limited 
to what is a fair assignment for the average student in a given course; 
(10) required reading should be adjusted to the reading level of 
students. It is discouraging and a mistake to try to make students 
read material they cannot comprehend. Objective tests made by Gray 
and other reading specialists show that an appalling number of high 
school and college students—from 20 to 25%—have been found to be 
unable to read with understanding the materials ordinarily assigned.'5 
This obviously calls for remedial reading. 


The library staff responsible for reference and circulation can do 
much to aid instruction by keeping daily records showing to what 
extent each title is being used and which titles each student is using. 
Such information will enable an instructor to analyze and study the 
effectiveness of his reading assignments. Librarians and faculties 
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must study more scientifically the reading of college students. This 
has been clearly indicated by the great differences in rate of cir- 
culation of required reading materials under the New College Plan 
at the University of Chicago. Certain titles circulated more than 
twenty-five times as often per student during the school year as 
others. Why? ; 

Above the junior college level and apart from class required reading, 
the reference librarians and assistants can be of help in aiding students 
in finding appropriate materials for special assignments and for self- 
directed study. But the reference librarian and instructor must 
work together on such assignments and the latter should do most of 
the planning. 


Role, status and training of librarian 


So much for the faculty, but what of the college librarian? As 
suggested by Dr. Branscomb, the librarian’s status and relationship to 
the faculty and curriculum must be redefined. All too often the 
position of the college librarian has not been taken seriously by 
administrators. Often they have appointed someone who can function 
on the clerical or even the housekeeping level rather than on the edu- 
cational or professional level. 

Obviously the librarian of a college should, first of all, have a 
thorough academic training and, ideally, teaching and research ex- 
perience. Technical training in library economy is also desirable, 
but is of secondary importance to a thorough and well-rounded 
academic training. For this there can be no substitute. 


Even our professional library schools have until recently not 
thought through the training of the college librarian. They have 
recognized that the school librarian in the secondary and high schools 
needed a curriculum that would make him what they have called 
a teacher-librarian, and they have insisted that a substantial portion 
of the required courses should deal with educational methods, cur- 
riculum construction, the psychology of learning, etc. But no such 
curricula have existed in the past for training a group of specialists 
as college librarians. In fact, a thoroughly professional literature 
on the subject is of recent origin. 


The recent changes in objectives, methods, and content in higher 
education are, however, producing a radical change in the minds of 
directors of library schools and forward-looking college executives 
as to the role that the college librarian must play. It is agreed that 
he must become a teaching colleague. This means that in academic 
and professional training he must be a peer of the faculty. A new 
curriculum must be found on the graduate level in universities, 
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that have library schools, for giving the desired training. Moreover, 
college librarians, if by training and experience they are suited for 
their posts, must be given leaves to study and to keep abreast of 
trends in higher education and of trends in the training of college 
librarians. The college librarian and staff members, who by ad- 
vanced academic and special professional training merit it, should be 
given such faculty status, compensation, and vacations as will separate 
them from clerical workers. Still more important, the college 
librarian must be taken into partnership in committees on curriculum 
revision and educational policies, for most curriculum changes imply 
definite library requirements. If and when the college librarian 
qualifies as a teaching colleague through advanced study, experience 
and degrees, he must be made more than a subordinate. Ideally, 
the college librarian should be Dean of Instruction, but at present 
there are few who by training and experience deserve that status. Our 
goal should be to develop college librarians who are the equal of 
our best professors in training, learning and productive scholarship. 


In their desire to make books more effective, college librarians 
have in recent years introduced a number of new library projects. 
Realizing that college students should know more about the library 
and hoping that such knowledge would increase use, many college 
librarians have sought to give instruction in the use of the library. 
The form of this instruction has varied greatly: chapel talks on 
books and their classification in the library; library tours showing 
the locations of materials; special problem assignments requiring 
the use of basic reference tools and the like. Intentions here are 
worthy, but are we on the right track? First, the library is not an 
end in itself, and it seems rather futile for librarians to teach college 
students how to use it in the abstract. It exists primarily as an aid 
to teaching. On the junior college level the task of the librarians and 
assistants is primarily to make effective the prescribed reading ma- 
terials. Second, one does not teach students how and when to use 
basic reference tools by talking about them. We learn to do by 
doing. We need integration. Instruction in the use of basic reference 
tools should be a part of the requirement of the curriculum. No course 
or subject is complete unless the instructor orients his students in its 
origin and development. That means that the men who have con- 
tributed to the evolution of a given subject and the sources that they 
used should be an inseparable part of each course. Third, apart from 
elementary instruction in the organization of materials in a library 
and certain fundamental general reference tools, teaching the use of 
the library presupposes a thorough mastery of the bibliography of the 
various academic subjects. When the librarian seeks to teach senior 
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college and graduate students how to use the library, the outstanding 
bibliographers and research workers of the faculty should be enlisted 
in offering a real bibliographical orientation course covering every 
academic department represented in the curriculum. 

The important point is that teaching the use of the library is funda- 
mentally the faculty’s task in which the librarian should play a 
helpful role. Whatever instruction is offered in the use of the library 
should be, as a rule, an inseparable part of the requirements of the 
curriculum broadly construed. Every instructor should plan his 
courses so as to enable students to discover the bibliographical back- 
ground and pertinent materials available in the library. No academic 
subject has evolved or exists in isolation. It is a part of the vast 
web of human knowledge and culture, and the instructor should 
use the library materials as a means of introducing students to the 
funded knowledge of his respective field. 

The writer is willing to go almost as far as President Wriston of 
Brown University when he says: “The one and only way for the library 
to become significant is for the faculty so to conduct their work so that 
students will want to use the library, or perhaps at the beginning, will 
have to use the library.”!® 


Browsing Rooms 


Further, in their desire to cultivate the art of reading, many 
college librarians have in recent years arranged for attractive rooms 
equipped much like a club room and supplied with interesting rec- 
reational and cultural materials. These are generally thought of 
as browsing rooms. That contact with books that supplement the 
requirements of the curriculum and that fall outside of what depart- 
ments would recommend as required reading is wholesome and 
beneficial, is taken for granted. But the fact of the matter is, if and 
when a curriculum is rich and varied and if a genuine reading morale 
is built up, a great deal of optional reading will be inspired by the 
curriculum. There will be little if any time for extra-curricular 
reading. I question whether there is room for separate courses on 
recreational and cultural reading and whether a college librarian 
can justify spending much money for such reading unless, first, the 
library needs for teaching are adequately met. After all, it is a 
mistake for the librarian to set up an educational program that com- 
petes with or distracts from the main educational program for which 
the school and the library exist. College librarians, who have set 
up browsing collections, in which students “could read for fun” 
rather than to do the “required reading” which was thought of as 
“tedious and hard work,” have not served as teaching colleagues. 
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Library Extension 


Dr. Branscomb and others have suggested the extension of the 
college library into student dormitories or possibly into departments, 
as in the case of the Stephens College experiment, as a means of giving 
students access to books. I question whether there are any small 
colleges in the South that can afford to duplicate books required as 
teaching equipment. Moreover, such collections will not be very 
useful unless they are open from 8 A.M. to 10 P.M. daily and unless 
they are supervised by an attendant. Cost renders this impracticable. 
Better results can doubtless be obtained in the expenditure of limited 
funds by having all books that support the curriculum in a central 
place. The only exception would be that in laboratory subjects es- 
pecially chemistry and physics some books should be under the same 
roof with the laboratory. Certainly laboratory manuals—and in case 
research work is in progress basic reference books and the technical 
and scientific periodicals should be at hand. 

I would not want to be misunderstood on my position on browsing 
rooms or dormitory libraries.. Both are splendid as a supplement 
to the requirements of the main educational program if a school can 
afford them, but neither should be promoted to compete with or as 
a substitute for that program. 

In the South it is especially desirable that we use every possible 
means to place and keep before college students a rich and varied 
stream of cultural materials, for many of them have grown up in 
communities that have no public library or a very inadequate one. 
Even a special bookstore containing a rich variety of cultural ma- 
terials, as provided by the Library of the University of North Carolina, 
is a splendid arrangement. 


CONCLUSION 


The purpose of this paper has been to emphasize that the basic 
problem of the college is how to motivate students, who are in college 
to acquire a general or cultural education, to read and to study in- 
tensively. Recent movements in higher education have placed ex- 
traordinary stress upon the library as teaching equipment and as 
a basis for cultural development. Next to the faculty it should be 
the center and source of the intellectual and cultural life of the 
college. This has been confirmed in a series of surveys, seeking to 
define the purposes, methods, and materials of the college library. 

If the college library is to serve such a large role, the faculty 
must consciously define its goals in teaching and develop such a 
curriculum and such methods of instruction as will make systematic 
use of a rich and varied body of cultural materials. In this process of 
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using the library as teaching equipment and as a means of culture, 
there must be the closest cooperation of college executives, librarians, 
and faculty. More adequate financial support is indispensable for 
most Southern college libraries to acquire the essential books and 
periodicals that will support a rich curriculum and to organize and 
make them available through skilled and adequately trained librarians. 
Librarians by academic and special training and experience must 
qualify to function not merely as competent technicians but also 
as teaching colleagues. 


Instruction in library use, the provision of cultural reading materials 
in browsing rooms and dormitories, if a college library can afford 
them, should be integrated with the curriculum, should support it 
and not compete with or detract from it, for the college is the faculty 
and the library should remain first and last a part of the teaching 
equipment through which the faculty, aided by the library staff, 
should consciously and systematically seek to attain its goals. 
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IS FRENCH LITERATURE PASSEE? 


C. FRANKLYN ZEEK 
Vanderbilt University 


In these days when the very future existence of France as an 
independent nation is in doubt, many students have given up the 
study of the French language and the literature to which that study 
leads, because, since the German conquest, these things seem to them to 
have lost their value. Anyone would think that all that France had 
produced through the ages had been sunk without a trace! 

Yet the record is still there, and in spite of passing events, no one 
should forget the preeminent place that French literature has already 
attained among world literatures. 

“For volume and merit taken together,” says George Saintsbury, 
the eminent English critic, “the product of these eight centuries of 
French literature excels that of any European nation.” There is no 
Shakespeare, nor Homer, nor Dante, of course. Those three are in a 
place by themselves; although if the number were extended to five, 
Moliere would certainly be included. Yet, leaving Shakespeare out of 
consideration, “the number of writers of first rank produced by 
France,” as Strachey observes, “can be paralleled in only one other 
modern literature—that of England.” 

Nevertheless, great as the merit of English literature is, its in- 
fluence in Europe has been far less than that of French literature. 
In France many think that their literature is the greatest; although 
Sainte-Beuve cautions his fellow countrymen against such prejudice, 
saying: “I wish the lecturer dwelling on the beauties and grandeur 
of our literature would guard against saying that it is the greatest 
of all literatures. I should wish him to content himself with saying 
that it is one of the finest.” 


Our own English literature may well be the greatest since the 
Greek, yet we will do ourselves harm if we do not learn to think in- 
ternationally, as Sainte-Beuve did, and admit that there are other 
truly great literatures besides our own. 

In French, it is true, we will find no great epic (“Le Francais n’a pas 
la tete epique”), though the Song of Roland is great in some ways; 
few great tragedies; little verse like Shelley’s or Spencer’s, though 
more than is generally thought. 

“But there are the most delightful short sales’”—this is the testimony, 
not of a Frenchman, but of a discerning English critic—“both in prose 
and verse that the world has ever seen, the most polished jewelry of 
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reflection that has ever been wrought, songs of incomparable grace, 
comedies that must make men laugh as long as they are laughing 
animals, and above all, such a body of narrative fiction, old and new, 
prose and verse, as no other nation can show for art and for originality, 
for grace of workmanship in him who fashions and for certainty of 
delight to him who reads.” 


If French literature had never existed, where could we find realism 
to compare with that of Stendhal or Balzac or Flaubert or Maupassant? 
“Where else,” asks Strachey, “should we look for the brilliant lucidity 
and consummate point which Voltaire has given us? Or the force 
and precision that glow in Pascal? Or the passionate purity that 
blazes in Racine?” 


Indeed when one examines the record one is impressed by the 
extraordinary number of writers of first rank that France has to offer. 

In poetry and drama, there are such names as Villon, Ronsard, 
Corneille, Moliere, Racine, La Fontaine, V. Hugo, Vigny, Musset, 
Gautier, Baudelaire, Verlaine, Rostand; in prose, Froissart, Rabelais, 
Montaigne Pascal, Bossuet, La Rochefoucauld, La Bruyere, Mon- 
tesquieu, Saint-Simon, Voltaire, Diderot, Rousseau, Chateaubriand, 
Balzac, Flaubert, Maupassant, Daudet, Anatole France. 


As Saintsbury observes, French literature is “great in all ways, 
but it is greatest on the lighter side. The house of Mirth is more suited 
to it than the house of Mourning.” Of course in French literature, 
as in every literature, there are roughly two currents—the light and 
the serious, or the satirical and the heroic. And the latter is not 
lacking in French literature, as we shall later see. But we can well 
agree with Saintsbury that “for one Frenchman who can write in 
a melancholy strain there are a hundred who can tell a most admirable 
story, point the sharpest jest, write the most laughable comedy.” 
The very term esprit gaulois, which runs like a gilded thread through 
all ages of French literature, indicates the essential gay, satirical 
bent of the race. That the French are essentially mirthful is also 
shown by the fact that the two writers chosen to represent France 
among the thirty of the world’s best are Rabelais and Moliere, who 
both deal with the lighter side of life. Indeed Sainte-Beuve claims 
that in a universal congress of great geniuses, Moliere alone would 
completely represent French genius. Even so, comic poet though he 
is, Moliere does not look upon life as unmixed comedy, for, as every 
student knows, his greatest comedies just miss being tragedies. Pos- 
sibly the great Contemplator hastened to laugh at everything, as 
Figaro did, in order to keep from crying. 


In seeking to discover the essential spirit of French literature, 
some might say it is devotion to truth; others, love of rhetoric; others, 
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clearness; others, urbanity; still others, its generalizing power. And 
a good case might be made for each. 

Yet, beyond all these qualities, there is another which, as Strachey 
remarks, controls and animates the rest. “The one high principle,” 
says he, “which through so many generations has guided like a star 
the writers of France is the principle of deliberation, of intention, 
of a conscious search for ordered beauty; an unwavering, and indomi- 
table pursuit of the endless glories of art.” 


Who then, may one ask, are the very greatest artists of France? 
Are they dwellers in the “house of Mirth?” Strange to say they are 
not. Although French literature is best known abroad for its gayety, 
its immorality, its irreverence (note the word voltairianism which, in 
essence, means irreligion), the French themselves would say that their 
very greatest artists do not belong to this category at all. For poetic 
drama their unquestioned choice would be Racine; for prose, Pascal; 
for poetic, romantic prose, Chautebriand. What is more—and this 
is a fact that is not generally enough realized—the greatest master- 
piece of each of these supreme artists is a work dealing, not with 
materialistic subjects, but with religion itself. 


A French professor, writing from France in those heart-searching 
moments just after the collapse, says: “Have we not too often sacri- 
ficed the spiritual to the material? And as professors have we always 
kept in view our ‘mission’? In my grief, one little consolation. I 
have always been on my -guard against that intellectual snobbishness, 
that notorious sophistication that has caused so many scandalous 
works to be accepted as masterpieces and I have often preferred to 
be considered an old fogey rather than to pretend to admire blissfully 
that literature of moral perverts or of the mentally unbalanced that 
has been so much in evidence in recent years. At the present moment 
how disgraceful it seems—that cult of these so-called great writers, 
many of whom, after having sown the seeds of doubt in our faith in 
France and after having made somber pictures of French life, hastened 
to flee to the United States in the hour of defeat!” 


What foreigners have often enjoyed most in French literature has 
been its freedom of expression, its licentious jokes, its realism. And 
so, ever since the middle ages, but especially in the eighteenth century. 
the French have acquired a reputation for frivolity, irreverence and 
immorality. Guy de Maupassant, when asked why he never wrote 
about the “honnete femme,” although she was the typical woman of 
France, replied: “L’honnete femme n’a pas d’histoire.” Thus, to 
achieve the unusual, the original, many French writers have mis- 
represented their country. Yet Mr. Douglas Jerrold is doubtless 
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right when he says: “Blood and sweat are better literary ingredients 
than cobwebs and sewage.” 


In the last analysis, probably the writers that represent the people 
best are not those that are best known abroad but writers such as 
the three great writers mentioned above: Racine, Pascal and Chateau- 
briand. What have they to offer? Let us take them up separately. 

“In France, says Strachey, “Racine has been the object of almost 
universal admiration; his plays still hold the stage and draw forth 
the talents of the greatest actors; and there can be no doubt that it 
is the name of Racine that would first rise to the lips of an educated 
Frenchman if he were asked to select the one consummate master 
from all the writers of his race.” For the French, Racine’s art is 
flawless, and, of all of Racine’s masterpieces, the greatest in the eyes 
of many is Athalie. To Voltaire, it is “the masterpiece of the human 
mind.” And the great critic Sainte-Beuve in his enthusiasm writes: 
“Athalie is as beautiful as Oedipus the King, with the true God added.” 
Mme du Deffand, the famous eighteenth century salonniere, once 
said that if she were asked to choose the play that she would like 
most to have written, she would name Athalie. 


Now what does Athalie deal with? It is the Bible story of Athaliah, 
in which Jehoiada the high priest triumphs over the pagan queen 
and crowns the young Joash king. But the leading character through- 
out, who although invisible makes his presence felt at every turn, 
is the Lord himself. 


This great play is written in the purest of beautiful poetry, with 
choruses cleverly linked to the main plot. In his unbounded ad- 
miration, the French critic Geoffrey exclaimed: “Athalie is the best 
poetics of the theater and we no longer need that of Aristotle. If the 
rules of dramatic art should be lost, they would be found again in this 
tragedy.” 

Pascal, it is generally agreed, in his Lettres Provinciales created 
French prose, the prose that is universally admired for its elegance, its 
vigor, its clarity. Neither Calvin nor Montaigne, Guez de Balzac nor 
Descartes could rival him in his great skill in handling the French 
language. At a time when Precieux writers were laying all stress on 
originality and distinctiveness and artificiality, Pascal discovered the 
importance of simplicity. But, what is more, being a layman and 
honnete homme himself, Pascal found a way to make a religious 
subject—usually the material for theologians—interesting to laymen. 
Note Mme de Sevigne’s reaction: “Sometimes to entertain ourselves 
we read the Lettres Provinciales. Good Heavens! What charm! How 
my son devours them! .. . Is it possible to have a more perfect style, 
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raillery more clever, more natural, more delicate, a more worthy 
offspring of the beautiful dialogues of Plato?” 

“The literary importance of the Provinciales,’ remarks M. Saurat, 
“consists not merely in their grace of style, but in the application 
to serious discussion of the peculiarly polished and quiet irony of 
which Pascal is the greatest master the world has ever seen. Pascal 
set the example of combining the use of the most terribly effective 
weapons with good humor, good breeding and a polished style. The 
example was largely followed and the manner of Voltaire and his 
followers in the eighteenth century owes at least as much to Pascal as 
their method and matter do to Bayle.” Indeed Voltaire himself was 
unstinting in his admiration of Pascal’s style as can be seen from this 
remark: “Moliere’s best comedies contain no more salt than the first 
Lettres Provinciales; Bossuet has nothing more sublime than the last.” 
Sainte-Beuve even goes so far as to assert that Boileau springs from 
Pascal, that “Boileau was born, in a literary sense, after reading the 
Provinciales.” And, as everyone knows, Boileau was the “Legislator 
of the French Parnassus.” 

Although the subject matter of the Provinciales is far away from 
modern life—a religious quarrel between the Jesuits and Jansenists— 
this book, with its insistence on consistent Christian living, is still 
interesting reading today, as it was a fascinating novelty to Pascal’s 
contemporaries. 

Pascal’s other masterpiece, the Pensees, which he did not live to 
finish but left in the form of loose notes, reveal a style that often 
surpasses in brilliance and striking power even that of the Provinciales. 
Here Pascal is not only dealing with a religious subject but he uses 
the full force of his talent to defend the Christian religion itself. For 
him Christianity is the only religion that explains the enigma of man 
—his greatness and his nothingness. “Pascal does for theology,” 
thinks Prevost-Paradol, “something analogous to what Socrates did 
for philosophy; he brings it down to earth and wants to found it upon 
facts observed in the very nature of man.” 

Following in the footsteps of Montaigne, Pascal demolishes the 
power of human reason. “Funny justice,” says he, “that a river 
bounds! Truth on one side of the Pyrenees, error on the other.” In 
Pascal’s opinion, though he was a mathematician and a physicist and 
knew the essential role that reason plays in science, man is incapable, 
through reason alone of solving the problems of the universe. He is 
“a middle point between nothing and everything.” For him the in- 
finitely small and the infinitely large are equally out of reach. The only 
means of attaining truth that lies beyond the range of reason is through 
what Pascal calls the “coeur” (the heart, intuition). Even in mathe- 
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matics, he points out, principles are felt by the “coeur,” propositions 
are proved by reason. And faith is God perceptible to the heart, not 
to the reason. If reason can not be depended on, the heart can. “Le 
coeur a ses raisons que la raison ne connait point.” For this last 
saying alone Pascal deserves a place among the immortals. The 
conclusion of the argument is: “Humiliate yourself, powerless reason; 
be silent, imbecile nature . . . and learn from your master your true 
condition of which you are totally ignorant. Listen to God!” 

In the opinion of P. Janet the Provinciales and the Pensees seem 
to spring from two different philosophies. Both are Christian, but 
one reveals a Christianity with common sense, the other a Christianity 
that defies common sense. “The first of these books is more perfect; 
the second is more sublime; one is, in a way, more classic; the other, 
more romantic. The Provinciales remind one of Moliere’s Tartuffe; 
the Pensees, of Shakespeare and Hamlet. Yorick’s very skull seems 
to rise out of the ground to cry to us when Pascal says: ‘The last act 
is bloody, however beautiful the comedy may be throughout the rest 
of the play. At last they throw a little earth on your head, and there 
you are forever.’ These two books represent to us a degree of truth; 
but the Provinciales, that degree of every-day truth which corresponds 
to practical life, and the Pensees, that more profound truth of medi- 
tative life which knows no bounds.” Some French critics, such as 
M. V. Giraud, think that the Pensees place Pascal in the first rank of 
religious poets alongside of Milton and Dante. 

As for Chateaubriand’s place in the history of French literature, 
we need only quote from two authoritative critics, one French and 
the other, English. 


M. Emile Faguet writes: “Chateaubriand is the most important 
date in the literary history of France since the Pleiade. He puts 
an end to a literary evolution of almost three centuries, and from him 
springs a new one which still lasts . . . His ideas freed his generation; 
his example gave rise to another; his genius still animates those 
that have followed him. All of Lamartine, all of Vigny, Hugo’s first 
manner, the first manner of George Sand, a part of Musset, the greater 
part of Flaubert, spring from him and A. Thierry discovers the art 
of modern history in reading him. 

“His literary genius opened wide all springs of inspiration. He 
understood all the beauties of all times and of all worlds and invited 
all talents to draw from them. Historians, poets, novelists, moralists, 
spiritualistic philosophers, historians of religious ideas, travelers and 
even those who claim to have invented “artistic writing” and seek 
only to express the relief and the color of visible objects—all owe 
him something, at the very least a public mind prepared to understand 
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them. .. . One may venture to say that he is the man who renewed 
the French imagination.” And, if Pascal is to be believed, imagina- 
tion disposes of everything. 

And here is the judgment of Saintsbury: “The literary importance 
of Chateaubriand is far greater (than that of Mme de Stael), while 
his literary influence can hardly be exaggerated. Chateaubriand’s 
literary father was Rousseau, and his voyage to America helped to 
develop the seeds which Rousseau had sown. But it was not in mere 
love of nature, after the manner of Rousseau, that Chateaubriand 
was to find his most fertile and successful theme. It was, on the con- 
trary, in the rehabilitation of Christianity. The eighteenth century 
had used against religion the method of ridicule; Chateaubriand, to 
defend religion, by genius rather than by reasoning, set up against 
this method that of poetry and romance. ‘Christianity,’ says he in 
almost so many words, ‘is the most poetical of all religions, the most 
attractive, the most fertile in literary, artistic and social results.’ 
This theme he develops with the most splendid language, and with 
every conceivable advantage of style in the Genie du Christianisme 
and the Martyrs. The splendour of imagination, the summonings of 
history and literature to supply effective and touching illustrations, 
analogies and incidents, the rich colouring so different from the pe- 
culiarly monotonous and grey tones of the masters of the eighteenth 
century, and the fervid admiration for nature which were Chateau- 
briand’s main attractions and characteristics, could not fail to have an 
enormous literary influence.” 

As everyone knows, Chateaubriand’s contemporaries called him 
the Enchanter, and he is just that. He is one of the few writers that 
can make prose poetic. Yet it is interesting to note that in his master- 
piece, the Genie du Christianisme, he devotes his great talents to 
bringing his fellow countrymen back to the religious faith of their 
fathers. And so he has been called the “Restaurateur de la Cathedrale 
Gothique.” 

Is it not the irony of fate that French literature should be best 
known abroad for its irreligion and immorality, when the master- 
pieces of three of France’s very greatest artists are devoted to the 
high purpose of pure religion? Should we say then that French 
literature is ‘passee’? Or should we not rather say that it is as 
eternal as the Christian religion? 











INBREEDING OF FACULTIES OF THE MEMBER 
COLLEGES OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF TEACHERS COLLEGES 


JOHN ERLE GRINNELL, 


Dean of Instruction 
Indiana State Teachers College 





In recent years close students of the teachers college movement in 
America have observed the process known as inbreeding of faculty. 
Inbreeding was understood to mean the employment by a college of 
its own graduates as faculty members. No one has been prepared to 
say to what extent the practice should be followed. A restricted 
amount of inbreeding has usually been considered beneficial in the 
preservation of continuity of tradition and student morale. 

A careful investigation of inbreeding in teachers colleges would be 
profitable. Questions such as the following occur: 


What factors are conducive to inbreeding in a college? 
What relation, if any, does inbreeding have with age of a college, with size, 
with academic preparation of faculty, with graduate degrees offered? 


Cosmopolitanism as opposed to inbreeding has been and will be a 
live issue in higher education. So far opinion has wrestled with 
opinion. Arguments, good ones, have been advanced for both sides 
but few of the arguments, if any, have been tested by research. 

The first reaction of the writer to the facts as gleaned from the 
most recent catalogs of teachers colleges was mild astonishment that the 
percentage of inbreeding is so low. Hotel lobby talk at conventions 
and conferences has played with percentages from twenty-five to fifty 
as approximating reality. The table that follows shows with reason- 
able accuracy the situation in the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges today. About one-sixth of the faculty in the average teachers 
college is inbred. However, teachers colleges offering graduate work 
employ about one-fourth of their faculties from their own alumni 
groups. Contrary to general opinion, small colleges do not have more 
inbreeding than large colleges. Indeed, colleges with enrollments 
below one thousand appear to be notably more conservative than 
larger schools in employing their own graduates. 

Age of the college has a bearing, as might be expected, upon the 
percentage of inbreeding, but apparently a maximum ratio is reached 


in colleges from fifty to seventy-five years of age. Why the percentage 
should decrease thereafter is not clear. 
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A repetition of this survey in five or ten years would have value 
in indicating trends. However, an exhaustive study of the educational 
results of inbreeding—if data with some objectivity can be obtained— 
would be much more valuable. 


SUMMARY OF THE INBREEDING OF FACULTIES OF THE MEMBER 
COLLEGES OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF TEACHERS COLLEGES* 


Treatment of Data Per Cent of Inbreeding 
By age of college 
0-25 years 9.43 
I aoe Gigs aig & 9 pr0' gh ws ada S86 Se 9. d ..... 16.95 
51-75 years ; 19.06 
more than 75 years 16.25 
By enrollment 
0- 500 11.73 
I ora 3p oc Side ale ea pS ara ain bein Ra's 6% ; 11.26 
1001-1500 16.74 
1501-2000 .. 23.75 
2001-2500 29.39 
2501-3000 os 8.80 
3001-4000 ...... uae - 20.80 
4001-4500 and above 28.71 
By those offering graduate work 23.04 
By all colleges studies 16.68 
Range of inbreeding . 1.39-40.57 


*Based on 1940-1941 faculties. Faculty inbreeding in this study, as in others, 
is defined as possession of one or more degrees from the college. 











CONCERNING FREE READING FOR PREADOLESCENTS 





MARY C. WILSON 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 


The free reading period and the classroom library are recog- 
nized today as an essential portion of the elementary school pro- 
gram. In the traditional schools it was customary for each pupil to 
study one text and read exact assignments at prescribed intervals. 
After the close of the first World War, investigation showed a usual 
decline in voluntary reading during adolescent years. A prevalent 
opinion existed among thinkers that public schools had done none 
too well in the development of a permanent love of reading. When 
the young people continued to read, there was considerable agitation 
over what they were reading. Gradually educators, including teachers 
and librarians, realized the necessity of a change in the reading pro- 
gram of the elementary school if reading were to have permanent 
value for the on-coming generation. They sought reasons why ele- 
mentary schools had seemingly failed to develop permanent reading 
interests. The movement for free reading periods and classroom 
libraries has been fostered in a partial attempt to cause reading to 
become more universally essential. 

Today, more than at any other time, teachers realize the importance 
of reading in relation to the best development of children. In these 
days of world turmoil, the child is fortunate who has learned to seek 
recreation, information, and inspiration from books. Reading provides 
the individual with one of the most essential means for understanding 
himself in relation to others, for obtaining satisfaction as he gropes 
for enlightenment in new undertakings, and for challenging his 
thoughts for continuous growth. 

A classroom teacher of preadolescent children cannot be an authority 
on children’s literature, a specialist in the field of child development, 
and an expert on the many technicalities involved in the reading 
process. Yet she is confronted daily by energetic young Americans 
who are eager to discover for themselves and who look to her for 
proper guidance, so it becomes her responsibility to provide appro- 
priate and sufficient reading material to fulfil their needs. To meet 
such requirements more adequately it also becomes her duty, as far 
as possible, to inform herself on significant problems in child de- 
velopment and to become a student in the field of children’s literature. 

The physical development of preadolescent children partially de- 
termines their reading interest and accomplishment. While there is 
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no average child, the writer has observed numerous physical char- 
acteristics usual among preadolescent children. Their physical growth 
is rapid. They are restless.and active and possess boundless energy. 
Girls, in the main, develop a little more rapidly than boys and are 
a little less rough in their play. They are unusually free from diseases 
and illness during this period of development. They play vigorous, 
active games such as football, baseball, volley ball, and dodge ball. 
They enjoy team games and recognize the merits of fair play and 
good sportsmanship. They prefer play with members of the same 
sex to that of mixed groups. They like to jump the rope, roller skate, 
wrestle, and ride bicycles. Children who are so active in their own 
lives desire action from the characters about whom they read. 


Observation has shown that the particular stage of social develop- 
ment attained by the preadolescent tends to facilitate his reading. 
Since he does not crave mixed society, it is rare for him to attend 
evening social functions and he has many long winter evenings which 
he may devote to reading. Annually new organizations and demands 
encroach upon this cherished time but in spite of extra curricular 
activities, for the majority there is still ample leisure for much reading. 


A peak period for optimum voluntary reading occurs during the 
middle grades. The usual preadolescent child has mastered the me- 
chanics of reading, which makes it possible for him to read without 
adult assistance. For many children the voluntary reading habit as 
a means of spending leisure is apparently established. It is the 
concern of teachers that the habit continue after he enters his teens. 


There are various reasons why adolescents frequently discontinue 
the practice of voluntary reading. One important cause is the limita- 
tion of available time due to awakening interest in the opposite sex 
and to the many pressing social engagements. A second possible 
cause for waning interest has been pointed out by Hildreth: 

In traditional schools reading was often devoid of genuine purpose. Em- 
phasis was centered on the process itself rather than on the functions it served. 
Reading directed toward satisfying the learner’s purposes proves to be more 
satisfying and effectual than reading ‘to read’, a process that begins and ends 


in itself.’ 

Still another cause of waning interest in reading is detected when 
individuals encounter material too difficult for them and for which 
they have an inadequate background of experience to interpret. 
Technical vocabularies and complexly constructed sentences handicap 
and discourage young readers. When a pupil obtains vague concepts, 
accurate meaning is impossible. Harrison states that: 


*Gertrude Hildreth, Learning the Three R’s, p.110-111. Philadelphia: Educa- 
tional Publishers, Inc., 1936. 
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Unlike the mechanics of reading, the thinking side constantly increases in 
difficulty as the pupil progresses in difficulty as the pupil progresses up .. . the 
educational ladder.’ 


It seems safe to conclude that the interpretative use made of ma- 
terial read will largely determine whether reading will be continued 
or discontinued as individuals enter maturity. Certainly wise use 
of an adequate classroom library should further meaningful reading. 


Besides the usual readers of a class there are always pupils com- 
posing two extremes; those who read exceptionally well and the 
ten to twenty per cent who show marked deficiencies. The majority 
of handicapped readers will not have clinical specialists to diagnose 
and correct their difficulties, they will have only the classroom teacher 
to assist them. Each deficient reader presents a multiplicity of causes 
for his retardation. Correction of physical defects presents only 
one clue for helping him; for many continue as poor readers after 
corrections are made and some superior readers are found with marked 
eye or speech defects. Expensive equipment and mechanical devices, 
besides being unavailable to the average teacher, cannot solve the 
problem entirely.* Here again proper use of the classroom library 
presents one of the surest means of aiding individuals; for in the last 
analysis, the retarded reader must advance through his own efforts 
in reading. 


A basic problem for each teacher of preadolescents is the acquisition 
of a classroom library which her pupils can utilize to satisfy their 
varying needs through free reading. The library must contain books 
the children can read and books worthy of being read. It must con- 
tain a variety of books suited to the abilities, needs, and interests of 
pupils in the class. There are innumerable books for children on the 
market today. Adults publish lists of them annually. However, some 
books published for children and recommended by adults are little 
read by the children themselves. Boys and girls may well have a 
part in selecting or they may be forced to take books they do not 
want and pore through them just to please adults.* Also on the market 
today appear distinguished contributions to literature which children 
welcome as favorites to be read again and again. Specialists in 
children’s literature recommend that children’s preferences be studied 
carefully by the adults who would seek to guide boys and girls in 


*M. Lucile Harrison, “Readiness for the Thinking Side of Reading,” Childhood 
Education, Vol. XV, No. 5, p. 213. 

*Paul Witty and David Kopel, Reading and the Educative Process, p. 142, New 
York: Ginn and Co., 1939. 

‘Lucile F. Fargo, The Library in the School, p. 94, Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1933. 
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developing permanent reading attitudes.’ In building a classroom 
library it is well to purchase books of different titles rather than 
expend the available money for duplications of the same book. 

Observation of reading preferences of preadolescents has revealed 
some factors which serve as a partial guide in selecting books they 
desire. In the main, they prefer lengthy stories or books treating of 
one narrative rather than of numerous short stories. They enjoy 
dramatic stories—stories of action, adventure, daring, and courage. 
Favorite books include fiction based on actual events rather than 
stories entirely fanciful in content. Humorous incidents, especially 
those depicting some plight or predicament of characters, are especially 
appreciated by preadolescents. History stories and biographies are 
favorites of many children. Girls like stories which portray loyalty 
and courage but often skip portions devoted to fighting, while boys 
revel in the fights. Almost without exception, they seek books which 
are attractive in physical make-up. They prefer to read many books 
that are of average difficulty for them or too easy, rather than to read 
a few very difficult books. 

During recent years there has been a tendency for writers to fabricate 
ficticious stories based on historical events of our country. This has 
been true in the fields of literature for children and adults. The 
rising tide of interest concerning stories based on the development 
of our country is probably due to the present World War. Since 
children of the middle grades are often pursuing the study of American 
history, these new books hold a special lure for them. Many books 
of fiction present a vivid panorama of a certain period in history and 
portray accurately the lives of the people—their customs, hardships, 
sacrifices and accomplishments. 

Also available for children today are some excellent new biographies. 
It was interesting to note that the Newbery and Caldecott medals last 
year were awarded to authors of American biographies for children. 
Biographies of characters full of action have greatest appeal to pre- 
adolescents. Many years ago Dr. McMurry emphasized the need of 
biographies for children that are free from complex entanglements 
of government: 

We think that simple, thrilling biographies of early pioneer life are best... 
they are plain and primitive and withal so energetic and spirited that they 


correspond to a child’s physical and mental moods. Their heroism brings out 
those marks of prowess and courage which children so much admire.° 





‘Jean Betzner and Annie E. Moore, Everychild and Books, p. 85, Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1940. 

Witty and Kopel, op. cit., p. 158. 

Mary Lamberton Becker, First Adventures in Reading, p. 38. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1936. 

“Charles A. McMurry, Special Method in History, p. 39, New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1916. 
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It would be impossible to make a list of best books for children of 
preadolescent years. First, no two individuals could possibly agree; 
second, the same book would change in value according to the purpose 
for which it was used. The following volumes with authentic American 
backgrounds have been published during the past decade. The list 
has been limited to books accorded as favorites in the estimation of 
fifth grade boys and girls during the past two years. 


THE EAST 


COATSWORTH, ELIZABETH, Alice-All-By-Herself 
N.Y.: The Macmillan Co., 1937. $2.00 


(The everyday adventures of Alice who lives at Damariscotta, Maine. 
Preferred by girls.) 


DE ANGELI, MARGUERITE, Thee, Hannah! 
N.Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1940. $2.00 


(Story of the simple life of a Quaker family in Philadelphia just before 
the Civil War.) 


Hayes, MarJorige, The Little House on Wheels 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1934. $1.75 
(One hundred years ago two children lived in a house built on a peddler’s 
wagon and traveled from Vermont to New Orleans.) 


Ho.Berc, RutH, Glouchester Boy 
N.Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1940. $1.00 


(Color and feeling of today’s popular industry in this New England 
fishing town.) 


MEapowcrorT, Enip La Monte, Along the Erie Towpath 
N.Y.: Thomas Y., Crowell Co., 1940. $2.00 
(Exciting adventures of a family during the boom years of the building 
of the Erie Canal.) 


MEIcs, CORNELIA, The Covered Bridge 
N.Y.: The Macmillan Co., 1936. $2.00 
(Two children helped to save the bridge during a Vermont winter in 
1800. Ethan Allan is a figure in the story.) 

PARTON, ETHEL, Melissa Ann 
N.Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1931. $2.00 
(Life of a little girl in Massachusetts in the 1820’s. The family decides 
to move West.) 

PATTERSON, ARTHUR W., Redcoats at Castine 
N.Y.: Stephen Daye Press, 1939. $2.00 
(Difficult text. Exciting adventures of Daniel McCarslin during the 
Revolutionary War. Preferred by boys.) 

SAWYER, RutuH, Roller Skates 
N.Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1936, $2.00 
(Story of Lucinda who lived in old New York and skated into many 
interesting experiences. Newbery award, 1937.) 
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OrtToN HELEN FULLER, The Secret of the Rosewood Box 
N.Y.: Frederick A., Stokes Co., 1937. $1.50 
(Easy text. A pioneer family moves from New York state to Michigan 
There is mystery concerning the box.) 
WADSWORTH, WALLACE, Paul Bunyan and His Great Blue Ox 
N.Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. $2.00 
(Extravagant tales of America’s legendary lumberjack.) 


WILpDER,, LAuRA INGALLS, The Little House in the Big Woods 
N.Y.: Harper & Brothers, 1932. $2.00 
(Easy text. Pioneer life in the woods of Wisconsin sixty years ago.) 
WILpErR, LAuRA INGALLS, The Little House on the Prairie 
N.Y.: Harper & Brothers, 1935. $2.00 
(Ma, Pa, Mary, and Laura move to Kansas when it was Indian Territory.) 
WILper, Laura INGALLS, On the Banks of Plum Creek 
N.Y.: Harper & Brothers, 1937. $2.00 
(When the Ingalls moved to Minnesota they lived in a sod-house until 
Pa built them a new one.) 
WILDER, LAuRA INGALLS, The Long Winter 
N.Y.: Harper & Brothers, 1939. $2.00 
(Pa moved to the Dakota Territory and became a railroad man before 
he got his homestead.) 
Wiper, LAurRA INGALLS, The Long Winter 
N.Y.: Harper & Brothers, 1940. $2.00 


(Hardships of the bitterly cold winter of 1880-’81 spent in the Dakota 
Territory.) 


THE SOUTH 


BraunE, ANNA, Honey Chile 
N.Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1936. $1.00 
(A day on an Alabama Plantation with Jane and her playmates from 
the Negro cabins.) 
Justus, May, The House in No-End Hollow 
N.Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1938. $2.00 
(Difficult text. Story of Tennessee Mountain life. Becky, as heroine, 
makes a home for the younger children.) 
Knox, Rose B., Miss Jimmy Deane 
N.Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1931. $1.75 
(Easy text. Life at Pleasant Meadows Plantation prior to the Civil War.) 
Knox, RosE B., The Boys and Sally Down on a Plantation 
N.Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1930. $2.00 
(Adventures of children on a plantation in the post war South.) 


THE WEST 


Burr, Mary AND ConraD, Dancing Cloud 
N.Y.: The Viking Press, 1937. $2.00 


(A true record of American Indian life. Dancing Cloud helps with the 
spring shearing.) 
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SEREDY, Kate, Listening 
N.Y.: The Viking Press, Inc., 1936. $2.00 
(Gail visits her aunt and uncle who live in an old house in northern 
New Jersey. Fascinating stories of how the Van Horns built and lived 
in the old house.) 


SKIDMORE, HUBERT, River Rising 
N.Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1938. $2.00 
(Difficult text. Portrays life in a lumber camp in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. A mountain boy is determined to become a doctor.) 


TousEy, SANFORD, Chinky, the Banker Pony 
N.Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1937. $1.00 
(Easy text. How Peter and Paula’s uncle obtains a wild pony for them 
from the Chincoteague Island.) 


Wiper, Laura INGALLS, Farmer Boy 
N.Y.: Harper & Brothers, 1933. $2.00 
(Farm life in New York state a generation ago.) 


THE MIDDLE WEST 


BRINK, CAROL RyRIE, Caddie Woodlawn 
N.Y.: The Macmillan Co., 1935. $2.00 
(Pioneer story of Wisconsin. Newbery award, 1936. A favorite.) 


CoOATSWORTH, ELIZABETH, Dancing Tom 
N.Y.: The Macmillan Co., 1938. $1.00 


(Very simple text. Story of a lively pig that accompanied a pioneer 
family moving by flatboat.) 


DE ANGELI, MARGUERITE, Copper-Toed Boots 
N.Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1938. $2.00 
(Pranks and life of a boy a generation ago in Lapeer, Michigan.) 


ENRIGHT, ELIZABETH, Thimble Summer 
N.Y.: Farrar and Rinehart, 1938. $2.00 
(Present day farm life in Wisconsin. Newbery award, 1939.) 


HOLBERG, RUTH AND RICHARD, Oh, Susannah 
N.Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1939. $1.50 
(Back in the 1870’s the Goodwins had moved to Minneapolis which was 
a wilderness. Then they visited back in Vermont.) 


Horn, MADELINE DarroucH, Log Cabin Family 

N.Y.: Charles Scribners’ Sons, 1939. $1.75 

(Easy text. Experiences and everyday life of a pioneer family.) 
MASON, MirIAM E., Smiling Hill Farm 

N.Y.: Ginn & Co., 1937. $1.75 

(Three generations of pioneers live in the red-brick house in Ohio.) 


O’DONNELL, MABEL, Singing Wheels 
Evanston: Row, Peterson & Co., 1940. $1.08 
(Easy text. Everyday life at Hastings Mills during log cabin days.) 
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Carr, Mary J., Children of the Covered Wagon 
N.Y.: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1934. $2.00 
(An adventurous story of the old Oregon Trail when Jerry moved with 
a wagon train from Kentucky to Oregon.) 


DEMING, THERESE O. AND EDWIN W., Indians of the Pueblos 
Chicago: Albert A. Whitman & Co., 1936. $1.36 
(Easy text. Accurate picture of the life of the Pueblos today.) 


FELLows, MurieEt H., The Land of Little Rain 
Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1936. $2.00 
(Easy text. A story of the everyday life of Hopi children. Sahmer and 
Moho join in the Rain Dance.) 


GREY, KATHERINE, Rolling Wheels 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1932. $2.00 
(Rather difficult. Lengthy story of a pioneer family that moved from 
Indiana to California in 1846.) 


JOHNSON, ENID AND Peck, ANNE M., Ho For Californy! 
N.Y.: Harper & Brothers, 1939. $2.00 
(Difficult text. Timothy and Peleg travel via Panama to California during 
the Gold Rush days.) 


Mercs, CorNnELIA, The Willow Whistle 
N.Y.: The Macmillan Co., 1931. $2.00 
(Pioneer life on the prairies when the West was opened—includes buffalo 
hunts and adventures with Indians. Difficult text.) 


NELSON, RHoDA, Wagon Train West 
N.Y.: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1939. $2.00 
(Thrilling adventures of Nicky and Grandpop who move to Oregon with 
a wagon train in 1845.) ~ 


SperRY, ARMSTRONG, Little Eagle 
Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1938. $2.00 
(True story of a Navajo boy who wanted to go to a government school.) 


TousEy, SANFoRD, Cowboy Tommy 
N.Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1932. $1.50 
(Very easy text. Adventures on a ranch in the West.) 


Tousey, SANFORD, Stagecoach Sam 
N.Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1940. $1.00 
(Easy text. An exciting journey in the overland coach from St. Joseph, 
Missouri to the Nevada Territory.) 


YEAGER, Dorr, Bob Flame Ranger 
N.Y.: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1934. $2.00 


(Difficult text. Experiences of Bob Flame who is a ranger in Yellowstone 
National Park.) 


BIOGRAPHY 


CAVANAH, FRANCES, Boyhood Adventures of Our Presidents 
Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co., 1938. $2.00 
(Vivid, dramatic, humorous anecdotes of the youth of our presidents.) 
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CAVANAH, FRANCES, Children of the White House 
Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co., 1936. $0.50 
(True accounts of the children who have lived in the presidential mansion.) 


DAUGHERTY, JAMES, Daniel Boone 
N.Y.: The Viking Press, 1939. $2.50 
(Accurate biography of this favorite character. Newbery award, 1940.) 


D’AULAIRE, INGRI AND EpGar Partin, Abraham Lincoln 
N.Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co.,'Inc., 1939. $2.00 
(Very easy text. Beautiful illustrations which help to tell the well 
balanced story of Lincoln’s life. Cadecott award 1940.) 
GREGORY, JOHN, Heroes on Your Stamps 
N.Y.: Alfred A. Knopf, 1939. $2.00 
(Stories of 86 great men whose pictures appear on American postage 
stamps.) 
Jupson, Ciara I., Pioneer Girl 
Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 1939. $0.50 
(Easy text. The early life of Frances Willard.) 
Lawson, RosBert, They Were Strong and Good 
N.Y.: The Viking Press, 1940. $1.50 
(Very easy text. Drawings and text combine to portray a stirring account 
of Mr. Lawson’s parents and grandparents—an average American family 
background. Caldecott award, 1941.) 
MErcs, CoRNELIA, Invincible Louisa 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1933. $2.00 
(Rather difficult text. Biography of Louisa M. Alcott. Newbery award, 
1934. Preferred by girls.) 
Tousey, SANFORD, Buffalo Bill 
Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 1938. $0.50 
(Very easy text.) 
WHEELER, OPAL AND DeEuCcHER, SyBIL, Edward MacDowell and His Cabin in 
the Pines 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1940. $2.00 
(Biography of one of America’s greatest composers.) 








LEARNING FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND LIFE BY 
NEW TECHNIQUES INCLUDING INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL PUPIL-CORRESPONDENCE 


A. I. ROEHM, 
Peabody College 


French-American, Spanish-American, and to some extent German- 
American pupil-correspondence have been promoted in past years by 
the National Bureau of Educational Correspondence, organized by 
Peabody College with U. S. Government approval in 1920. Educa- 
tional pupil-correspondence is conducted as follows: 


After a few weeks of introduction to a foreign language, say for 
instance Spanish, the American pupil writes a personal letter in 
English to a well-selected Latin American boy (or girl) of similar age 
and interests who is studying English, and who will be glad to receive 
English letters to which he will reply in Spanish. Thus each cor- 
respondent is reading personal letters in the foreign language he is 
studying, but writing in his own language. The French-American 
branch of the Bureau was organized in 1920 and flourished very 
rapidly, so that by 1940 many thousands of American and French youth 
were being introduced to each other annually. In fact when France 
was locked up by the Germans in 1940, the Bureau had just received 
approximately 25,000 French names for assignment to Americans—a 
task which is now so indefinitely postponed. 


Now that international pupil-correspondence is limited very largely 
to Latin-America, with the added impetus of western-hemisphere 
neighborliness and defense, we may well perfect the technique of 
this educational activity. Such is the purpose of the present and 
perhaps several subsequent articles. 


International correspondents of high school age are generally highly 
interested in each other personally. Consequently at the beginning 
of the correspondence there are exchanges of photographs of them- 
selves, relatives and friends, episodes of home life and school life, 
and expression of likes and dislikes. This is as it should be; for 
personal attachment, often growing into lifelong friendship with real 
sharing of joys and sorrows, is perhaps the highest goal of language. 
The familiar phrase, “I must tell you all that I have been doing since 
my last letter,” must never be crowded out of the correspondence, no 
matter what we educators may wish to outline for these young people 
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in the way of topical information on social conditions, in order to make 
the correspondence “educational.” 


And yet a part of this letter-exchange may be systematically edu- 
cative, both as to gaining an appreciation of social conditions and as 
to gaining the vocabulary and language patterns of the foreign friends. 
In fact many boys and girls, American or foreign, do not possess the 
charm of the traditional “good conversationalist” or “good cor- 
respondent.” Their full attractiveness does not appear in spontaneous 
narrative and description, but rather in more or less systematic 
analysis and well-ordered information. We have often heard American 
pupils remark somewhat as follows: “I did not appreciate my cor- 
respondent until I gave him a chance to use his brain.” Let us there- 
fore consider the what and how of topics of systematic mutual in- 
formation. 

In casting about for a well ordered outline of the topics for social 
information that may be threaded into this correspondence, we find 
that the material has been scientifically gathered by the curriculum- 
laboratory researches of the Department of Surveys and Field Studies 
of Peabody College. The outline is called Areas of Pupil Interest. 

A mere glance at a few of these areas will impress the social scientist 
as to their basic importance in understanding foreign life: 

1. Food 2. Health 3. Safety 4. Housing 5. Clothing 6. Recreation 7. 
Civic Affairs, etc. The school superintendent and the professor of 
education alike will attach educational importance to correspondence 
that involves the communicating of our own living conditions to a 
foreign friend, because it will motivate on the part of our boys and 
girls a careful study of our own conditions. School men will further 
agree that these conditions of our own way of living can not be better 
understood and appreciated by our own boys and girls, than in the 
light of comparison and contrast with the conditions in the foreign 
country as communicated by the foreign youth. As one superintendent 
remarked: “This will be worth while, even if they do not learn the 
foreign language.” 

But they will learn the foreign language, at least to a permanently 
practical and culturally pleasurable extent. One year of Spanish in 
Senior High School or Junior College can impart the ability to read 
letters or ordinary articles slowly but yet with practical speed. Two 
hours per week of reading Spanish in later years will not only retain 
this ability, but will enhance it toward the point where it will approach 
ordinary reading speed. 

In this connection may be mentioned also the General Language 
course, in which after one year of Spanish the entire Romanic language 
group (Italian, French, Portuguese) may be taught together by a con- 
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cordance of vocabulary and phrase-and-sentence patterns (often 90% 
identical). In the second year of Romanic language study this entire 
group will form the course in General Romanic Language. In this 
second year of Romanic Language, or General Romanic Language, one 
may see an American student reading letters from the entire Romanic 
world. A similar procedure may impart an interpretative _power for 


the Germanic group: English (non classical English), Anglo Saxon, 
German, Dutch, Scandinavian. 


For this type of Foreign Language work and for the increased 
learning speed necessary to its achievement, many new techniques 
are necessary. Grammar must be stream-lined to that part of it 
that is necessary to the understanding of phrase and sentence patterns. 
New techniques will supersede many time-honored practices in 
language teaching. 

A subsequent article will present how the “areas of pupil interest” 
(Food, Health, Safety, Housing, Clothing, etc.), with the aid of 
magazine pictures sent back and forth between American and Latin 
American pupils, will yield living vocabulary and sentence patterns, 
and by what new techniques these language elements may be taught 
with a speed commensurate with the goal of the course. 
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Children’s Literature 


BIANco, MARGERY and LOEFFLER, GIS- 
ELLA. Franzi and Gizi. Julian Mess- 
ner, c1941. unp. $2.00. 

Franzi and Gizi are little Hungarian peas- 
ants who take a trip to the forest to gather 
berries. The pictures are colorful and 
childlike and gay. It is a thoroughly de- 
lightful book for preschool and grades 1-2. 


Brooks, AMELIA. Through the ant 
hill. J. B. Lippincott, c1941. 157p. 
$2.00. 

An Alice-in-Wonderland story of the ant’s 
life and organization, highly personified but 
sufficiently factual for juniors. 


Cary, Pace. Melinda’s hat. Harper, 
c1941. 28p. $1.50. 

Melinda was a tomboy but her parents 
wanted her to be a lady. She lived in the 
days of ruffied pinafores for little girls and 
of hats piled high with flowers. She wanted 
a pen knife more than she did pretty clothes. 
She went to Sunday school and took se- 
riously the lesson on giving. It really turned 
out better than she thought it might. 


CAVANNAH, FRANCES. Pedro of Santa 
Fe. David McKay, c1941. 35p. $1.00. 

A companion story to Louis of New Or- 
leans with the same gay bright colored pic- 
tures by Leonard Weisgard. This one gives 
the customs of New Mexico. The occasional 
Spanish word will probably be skipped by 
children outside New Mexico. Here we have 
a fiesta in place of the Mardi Gras we visit- 
ed with Louis. Suitable for grades 3-4. 


Comrort, MILDRED. Peter and Nancy 
in the U. S. and Alaska. Beckley- 
Cardy, c1940. 368p. 90c. 

Fifth and sixth grade travel story that 


mingles the history, industry, and scenery 
of our broad land. 


CONOVER, CHARLOTTE, comp. A holi- 
day story sampler for young readers. 
Albert Whitman, 1941. 166p. $2.00. 

A group of stories for the second and third 
grade, telling about different holidays. Many 
illustrations, some in color add to the in- 
terest in the book. The vocabulary has been 
checked with the Thorndike word list. 


D’AULAIRE, INGRID and D’AULAIRE, 
Epcar P. Leif the lucky. Doubleday, 
Doran, 1941. unp. $2.00. 

Here is the Viking story of Leif and the 
discovery of America for grades 3-5. The 
D'Aulaires, who won the Caldecott Medal 
for their beautiful book, Abraham Lincoln, 
have made one even more colorful and with 
great appeal for children. The pictures are 
just the kind of pictures a child would make 
if he could, and as he looks at them it seems 
as though he must have made them. 


Davis, Lavinta R. Pony jungle. 
Doubleday, Doran, 1941. 309p. $2.00. 

A delightful story of two little English 
children come over on account of the present 
war in Europe and their difficulties in get- 
ting adjusted to American life and to play- 
ing with little American children. Also a 
good story for those children who like 
stories with horses playing an important part 
in them. For grades 4-6. 


Davis, LAVINIA R. and FISCHER, 
MARJORIE, comps. Grab bag, stories for 
each and every one. Doubleday, 
Doran, 1941. 312p. $2.00. 


A book for many ages and many moods. 
The fairies are here. The animals talk, 
Judy catches the highway man, Dolly joins 
the circus. Grownups will enjoy the parade 
of real and fanciful characters as they look 
out from the pages of an alluring book. 

EBERLE, IRMENGARDE. Famous inven- 
tors for boys and girls. A. S. Barnes, 
c1941. 130p. $2.00. 

Stories of inventors and their inventions 
for upper elementary grades. Each story 
includes a picture of the inventor and of 
the invention. There are fourteen sketches 
including Fulton, Morse, Bell, Edison and 
the Wright brothers. 


EBERLE, IRMENGARDE. Town without 
grown-ups. Julian Messner, c1941. 
255p. $2.00. 

From the harum-scarum way in which 
this family ate breakfast you wouldn't ex- 
pect the parents to be so particular about 
the behavior of their children, but they 
were. Two new boys were disrupting the 
conduct of the whole town. However, the 
adults decided to take their usual holiday 
leaving the children alone for one day. 
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They are gone much longer than that and 
responsibility comes to the children. They 
see the fallacy in the new boys philosophy 
of life and before their parents get back 
they have made the two young hoodlums 
see it too. 


ELLIOTT, GERTRUDE, illus. Round the 


i li bush. Harper, cl941. 29p. 
1.50. 

All children love this old but ever new 
rhythm of Round the mulberry bush. Miss. 
Elliott has charmingly illustrated it. 
full page pictures, most of them done in 
beautiful soft colors, make an instant appeal 
to children. 


FRANCK, Harry and LANKS, HERBERT. 
The Pan American highway, from the 
Rio Grande to the Canal Zone. Ap- 
pleton-Century, 1940. 249p. $3.00. 

Picturesque description in word and photo 
of scenes and people the tourist will find 
on his southbound trip through Mexico, 
Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras. Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica and Panama. 


HaMLIn, JoHN. By paddle wheel 
and pack train. J. B. Lippincott, 
c1941. 265p. $2.00. 

An adventure packed story of a New 
England farm boy who went to California 
during the gold rush. The varied means of 
travel give a composite picture of this great 
movement in American history. 


HARPER, WILHELMINIA, comp. 
Brownie of the circus and other stories 
of today. David McKay, c1941. 107p. 

2.00. 


The compiler has selected stories from 
favorite authors of children in grades 2 to 4. 
Included are “Peter Pocket’s Christmas” by 
May Justus, “Little boy pie’ by Eleanor 
Farjeon, “Araminta’s goat,” by Eva Knox 
Evans and “Brownie of the circus” by Eliza- 
beth Coatsworth. A beautiful book and one 
that will be easy to use with young readers. 


Hay, Etta H. Happy days on the 
farm. Beckley-Cardy, c1941. 189p. 
80c. 

This is a reader for grades 2-4 which as 
can be told from the title will be useful in 
social studies in the lower grades. There 
are 43 illustrations in black, red and yellow. 


HENRY, MARGUERITE. Argentina. 
Brazil. Chile. Mexico. Albert Whit- 
man, 1941. 4v. 50c each. (Pictured 
geography). 

This series of pictured geography is color- 
ful and gay. Its text is simple so that it 
makes an ideal introduction to beginners of 
our neighbors in foreign countries. 


Hoke, HELEN. Major and the kitten. 
Henry Holt, c1941. 36p. $2.00. 

Major, the dog and Mopsy, the kitten 
didn’t get to be friends and playmates but 
Mopsy did learn to let Major alone after a 
couple of lessons from Major. Diana Thorne's 
illustrations make the book a joy to adults 
as well as to children. It is a beautiful 
book for adults and for children and will 
be in a place of honor in many “clean 
hands collections.” 


Hoke, HELEN and TEICHNER, MIRIAM. 
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The fuzzy kitten. 
1941. unp. $1.00. 

This is really a toy book and is not es- 
pecially desirable for a library as the 
“fuzzy” material pasted over each kitten 
picture will probably be rubbed off by much 
handling. It is for children three to five. 
There is a picture on every page and a little 
moral at the end. 


Huey, Epwarp. What makes the 
wheels go round. Reynal and Hitch- 
cock. 175p. $2.50. 

A friendly physics for inquisitive young- 
sters in the grammar grades, with topics 
carefully selected from the things they can 
understand, and using words they will find 
easy to remember. 


Kiem, Grace. Mike and his neigh- 


a Doubleday, Doran, 1941. unp. 
Cc. 


Mrs. Klem wrote the story and“made the 
pictures for her own children and it is the 
story of their own dog. It is unusually well 
adapted for use in a picture book hour, as 
there are many pictures and little text. 


Kreis, Hans. The picture puzzle 
seat book. A. S. Barnes, c1941. 95p. 
2.00. 


This is the sort of book you can give to 
non-readers in a school library to keep them 
occupied. The pictures are full of hidden 
objects or persons and takes a bit of turn- 
ing to locate them all. It may and may not 
add to the reading interest in the book. 
For grade school children. 


KUMMER, FREDERICK. Courage over 
the Andes. John C. Winston, c1940. 
251p. $2.00. 

Fiction with historical background of an 


American boy in South America during the 
War of 1812. 


LANSING, Marion. Nicholas Arnold, 
toolmaker. Doubleday, Doran, 1941. 
277p. $2.00. 

An interesting story that weaves into one 
picture the beginnings of machine produc- 
tion and an understanding of how ople 
lived in the early days of the United States. 
The significance of workmanship and the 
romance of creative work inhere throughout. 


L’HOMMEDIEU, DorotHy K. Mac- 
Gregor, the little black scottie. J. B. 
Lippincott, cl1941. 52p. $1.50. 

This is a humorous story for young chil- 
dren about an adorable little scottie. He 
takes the kittens for an exciting adventure 
in which he brags that he can protect them 
from all danger. However he has to use his 
wits to save them when they meet a terrific 
big brown and white dog. 


LinpMan, Mag. Flicka, Ricka, Dicka 
and the three kittens. Albert Whit- 
man, 1941. unp. $1.00. 

This is the third story of these three little 
Swedish girls. This time their adventures 
are with a cat which they lose and when 
they find her there are three little kittens 
with her. Each little girl has a favorite 
kitten and when they have a birthday each 
gets the kitten she loves most. Pre-school 
and first and second graders will enjoy this 
book very much. Maj Lindman makes her 
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own pictures and very gay and colorful they 
are too. 


LuioypD, MarRIon. Penny and Peter of 
ay island. Julian Messner, c1941. unp. 
2.00. 


It is the island of Dominica in the Car- 
ribean Sea and the children are American. 
Parrots, monkeys and coconut palms add to 
the atmosphere of mystery. A Mardi Gras 
parade is the climax of the whole story. 
For children from 8 to 12. 


LovELACE, Maup Hart. Betsy-Tacy 
s17 Tib. Thos. Y. Crowell, 1941. 127p. 
1.75. 


John wanted to build a house for his dog 
and he learns that first there is the tree 
which has to be cut and made into logs 
which have to be hauled to be made into 
lumber and then he can get some boards to 
make a house for his dog. A full page pic- 
ture every other page helps make this clear 
to the primary children for whom this book 
is meant. 


Morcan, Len. Klondike adventure. 
Thomas Nelson, 1940. 199p. $1.50. 

Exciting fiction of adventures with wolves 
and blizzards, with facts of minerals and 
mining gold. 


PARKER, BERTHA Morris. 
Harper, c1941. 36p. $1.00. 


An exciting science book about fishes, told 
simple and clear enough for young children 
to enjoy. It contains valuable scientific in- 
formation. It is brilliantly illustrated with 
many scientifically accurate pictures. 


PARKER, BERTHA Morris, Seeds and 
seed travels. Harper, c1941. 36p. $1.00. 

Seeds and seed travels is brilliantly illus- 
trated. The pictures are quite true to shape 
and in many instances, size. Much infor- 
mation is given. Suitable for children 10-12 
years. 


Peck, ANNE and SEREBRIAKOFF, ALEX- 
ANDRE. Belgium. Harper, 1940. unp. 
$1.50. 

Colored pictures and colorful description 
of the lovely little country—while still 
blessed with peace. 


Poston, MartHa LEE. Ching-Li. 
Thomas Nelson, c1941. 40p. $1.50. 

Ching-Li is a little Chinese boy who went 
to the market to buy four crabs. He has as 
much trouble as Epamaninodas: he asked 
the wrong question of the mourner at the 
funeral and then repeated what he should 
have said there at the wedding, and so on. 
He did the right thing at the wrong time 
but he got the crabs after all. For grades 
1-3. Especially good to use with the reluc- 
tant reader. 


Procter, LESLIE C. Adventures of 
a G-man. Beckley-Cardy, c1941. 218p. 
$1.50. 

Julie and Charles have an uncle who is a 
G-man who spends the holidays with them. 
His stories of criminals interest the children 
and their playmates and always the point 
is made that crime does not pay. Will find 
ee readers between the ages of 10 
and 1 


Sanpys, E. V. The story of Peer 


Fishes. 
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Thos. Y. Crowell, 1941. 114p. 


Gynt. 
$2.00. 

Miss Sandys has adapted Ibsen’s drama 
for children. It is beautifully written and 
full of adventure. Peer is lazy and full of 
mischief. He has high ambitions but is not 
willing to work to bring them to pass. Sol- 
veig’s love finally enables Peer to find his 
kingdom. For grades 3-5. 


SNEDEKER, CAROLINE. The white isle. 
Doubleday, Doran, 1940. 27lp. $2.00. 
A story of Roman life in ancient Gaul and 


— mingling romantic fiction with his- 
ory. 


Van COEVERING, JACK. A-hiking we 
A ae J. B. Lippincott, c1941. 214p. 


Chapters on outdoor explorations along 
water courses, beaches, through swamps, 
over mountains, in different seasons, with 
eye-opening text and pictures. 


WEINER, LESLIE. Alameda. Harper, 
c1941. 32p. $1.00. 

Alameda and Herman, two race horses 
that looked exactly alike decided to ex- 
changes places for the first race. Alameda 
was so sure of himself because he was the 
champion that he fooled around and lost 
the race, then he couldn’t get back to his 
own stall to run his own race. Herman had 
to run it and Alameda was afraid he never 
would be able to be himself again. For 6-8 
years of age. 


Wuire, Becky. Bu, the Neanderthal 
boy. Albert Whitman, 1941. unp. $1.00. 


Story for children based on the Field Mu- 
seum's noted Neanderthal group. 


Yost, Epona. Modern Americans in 
science and invention. Fred A. Stokes, 
c1941. 270p. $2.00. 

The material in this volume is organized 
in relation to the biographies of seventeen 
Americans, who have made significant con- 
tributions to American welfare through the 
medium of science and invention. Young 
Americans, at the junior and senior high 
school levels, who are interested in science 
and invention will find this volume both 
stimulating and worthwhile. The book is 
recommended both for the facts presented 
and for inspirational purposes. 


Education and Psychology 


Bent, Rupyarp K. and KRONENBERG, 
Henry H. Principles of secondary ed- 
ucation. McGraw-Hill, 1941. 594p. 
$3.00. (McGraw-Hill series in educa- 
tion). 

A splendid overview of secondary educa- 
tion. It deals interestingly of such topics 
as: number, size, type, of high school; ar- 
ticulation of secondary education to ele- 
mentary and higher education; guidance; 
community relationships; trends and goals; 
core curriculum, etc. A very worthy treat- 
ment of the field. 


Bruner, HERBERT B. and others. 


What our schools are teaching. Teach- 


ers college, Columbia, 1941. 225p. $3.00. 
This is an investigation of what taught 
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as determined by the content of courses of 
study. It includes an analysis of 132 courses 
of study in science, 277 in social studies, and 
233 in industrial arts. The final chapter is 
devoted to curriculum trends. The appen- 
dix also includes a statement of principles 
for establishing and conducting a curricu- 
lum workshop-laboratory. 


Buros, Oscar KRISEN, ed. The sec- 
ond yearbook of research and statisti- 
cal methodology books and reviews. 
Gryphon press, 1941. 383p. $5.00. 

A compilation of reviews of books on sta- 
tistical and some other methods of research 
since 1938. The emphasis in selection of 
books is on the statistical side; philosophic 
and descriptive research are scarcely recog- 
nized. Research workers and teachers of 
research courses will welcome this compila- 
tion as of real assistance and will hope that 
means may be found to expand the scope of 
their service. 


CowLey, ELIZABETH BUCHANAN. Free 
learning. Bruce Humphries, c1941. 
334p. $3.00 

A valuable source book in the develop- 


ment of our national philosophy as to public 
education. 


CREESE, JAMES. The extension of 
university teaching. Amer. assn. for 
adult educ., 1941. 170p. $1.25. (Studies 
in the social significance of adult edu- 
cation in the U. S.) 

An excellent analysis of the functions of 
universities and the place of extension in 
the serving of these functions. The histor- 
ical treatment is concise and illuminating. 
The situation is brought up to date, the 
trends are indicated and interpreted. 

Extension by private colleges, teachers 
colleges and correspondence schools is only 
touched upon incidentally. 


Dotcn, EpwarD WILLIAM. Teaching 
primary reading. Garrard press, 1941. 
307p. $2.50. 

Comprehensive review of present findings 
and practices in the field of teaching young 
children to read. Treats specifically the 
teaching of groups at third grade level. 


_ Epwarps, Newton, ed. Education 
in a democracy. Univ. of Chicago 
press, c1941. 160p. $1.25. 

Eight members of the Department of edu- 
cation of the University of Chicago exam- 
ine and appraise the functions and responsi- 
— of education as a force in American 

e. 


Fine, BENJAMIN. College publicity 
in the United States. Teachers col- 
lege, Columbia, 1941. 178p. $2.35. 
(Contributions to education #832). 

A scholarly protest against the unbalanced 


publicity given most educational projects 
and institutions. 


HAUSRATH, ALFRED and HARMS, JOHN. 
Teacher’s manual to accompany “Con- 
sumer science.” Macmillan, 1939. 125p. 
60c. 

ew nego the biology, chemistry and 


P cs needed to teach the text, with di- 
rections for a host of demonstrations. 


Kuen, A. J., ed. Adventures in the 
reconstruction of education. Ohio 
state university, — of education, 
c1941. 298p. $1.50 


This book appeared serially in the Educa- 
tional research bulletin. It describes recon- 
struction of the program of the College of 
Education of Ohio State University. The 
several chapters were written by groups of 
faculy members responsible for various as- 
pects of the total project. The ground cov- 
ered in this volume includes the personnel 
program, the laboratory concept, field serv- 
ices, graduate work, the evaluation program, 
and democratic administration. This volume 
should be highly suggestive to teacher edu- 
cation institutions. 


Kortinsky, Rutu. Elementary edu- 
cation of adults. American assn. for 
adult educ., 1941. 205p. $1.50. (Studies 
in the social significance of adult edu- 
cation in the U. S.). 

An analysis and discussion of the field of 
elementary education of adults that is based 
upon intimate acquaintance with this work. 
The chapters on instruction are particularly 
good. An excellent book, deserving the at- 
tention of all educators. 


MarRsHALL, G. H.; MARSHALL, CLARA 
W. and CarPENTER, W. W. The admin- 
istrator’s wife. Christopher pub. co., 
c1941. 122p. $1.50. 

A very interesting little book that should 
be read and even studied by the wife of 
every school administrator. Some of the 
topics are: types of wives; Mrs. Administra- 
tor in the community, in the new school 
year, in her home, in the church; and her 
relationship to the local board of education 
and the teaching staff. 


Por, ARTHUR CLAYTON. School lia- 
bility for injuries to pupils. Teachers 
college, Columbia, 1941. 108p. $1.85. 
(Contributions to education #828). 

A study of the legal liability of school 
trustees, districts, administrators, teachers, 
and other school employees for the injury 
of children in public schools. Although this 
research seems to duplicate much _ similar 
material published in the past year, the work 
seems to have been carefully done. 


Saytor, J. GALEN. Factors associat- 
ed with participation in_ cooperative 
programs of curriculum development. 
Teachers college, Columbia, 1941. 
255p. $2.85. (Contribution to educa- 
tion #829). 4 

This is a doctoral dissertation in which 
the author tries to discover those condi- 
tions which bring about widespread partici- 
pation in curriculum improvement. He 
studied two groups of counties in Virginia: 
those which participated extensively in the 
state program and those which were least 
active. Two factors appear to be most im- 
portant in determining the degree of par- 


_ ticipation: ( . and (2) ability to 


finance schoo A good supervisor who has 


. the active support of the superintendent is 


instrumental in bringing about a large 
amount of cooperation. 

SPADINO, E. J. Writing and lateral- 
ity characteristics of stuttering chil- 
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dren. Teachers 
1941. 82p. $1.60. 
education #837). 


An excellent study of some characteristics 
of children who stutter. 


STRANG, RutH M. and SmILey, DEAN 
F. The role of the teacher in health 
— Macmillan, 1941. 359p. 

2.00. 


A comprehensive and helpful book for any 
teacher of health who desires a functional 
approach to ways of helping boys and girls 
in recognizing and solving their problems of 
living efficiently and happily. tresses in- 
dividualization of instruction and coordina- 
tion of health education resources of school 
and community. 


Swarthmore College Faculty. An 
adventure in education. Macmillan, 
1941. 236p. $2.50. 

A suggestive and well written account of 


the achievements under President Aydelotte 
at Swarthmore. 


WARREN, CONSTANCE. A new design 
for women’s education. Fred A. Stokes, 
1940. 277p. $2.00 


~ book that carries well the point of its 
title. 


WILLIAMSON, MAupeE and LYLE, Mary 
STEwarRT. Homemaking education in 
the high school. Rev. ed. Appleton- 
Century, 1941. 484p. $3.00. (Cen- 
tury vocational series). 

The revised edition (June, 1941) of this 
well known book aids the student teacher 
or beginning teacher in developing a phil- 
osophy of homemaking education. It is writ- 
ten in simple language and in an informal 
style. The authors have utilized many of 
the research studies on adolescents and 
learning, so as to aid the inexperienced 
teacher in better understanding pupils. The 
concrete teaching illustrations tend to make 
the book practical and useful. The thirty 
a of activities and settlings in 

omemaking education are challenging and 
give to the beginning teacher an idea of the 
task that is ahead. 


WILLMoTT, JOHN N. High school boys 
electing industrial arts. Teachers col- 
lege, Columbia, 1941. 71p. $1.75. (Con- 
tributions to education #836). 

A volume of special interest to curriculum 
builders, industrial arts teachers and voca- 
tional guidance experts. The differences be- 
tween industrial arts boys and non-indus- 
trial arts boys are not surprising, but the 
system that makes the separation is ques- 
tionable. 


college, Columbia, 
(Contributions to 


Literature 


DorsEy, FLorRENcCE L. Master of the 
Mississippi. Houghton Mifflin, 1941. 
301p. $3.75. 

The story of Henry Shreve, which is also 
the story of river transportation from the 
days of the keel-boat through the heyday of 
the Mississippi steam-boat. Care is taken 
to bring in enough of the background of 
national life to make a setting for this re- 
markable aspect of American life. There 
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are four unusually fine illustrations in color, 
a useful bibliography and index. 


EASTERLING, NARENA. Louisiana lady. 
Gramercy pub. co., c1941. 255p. $2.00. 


A plantation story with buried treasure, 
beautiful women, gallant men, a triangle or 
two and complete happiness on the last page. 


ELLis, KENNETH M. Guns forever 
= Julian Messner, c1941. 529p. 
$2.75 

An historical romance of the middle ages. 
The story of love, fighting, politics and trade 
is gripping throughout. The life of the times 
is made very vivid. The scholarly back- 
ground is adequate without being obnoxious. 
An excellent book of real value. 


Fort, CHARLES. The books of Charles 
Fort. Henry Holt, 1941. 1125p. $4.00. 


Four books written by an author—proudl 
labeled an eccentric by his introducer—wit 
objectives such as “to remove the halo from 
the head of science” and “to harass the es- 
tablished seats of learning.” Captious, crit- 
ical, confusing. 


FRASER, CHELSEA. Famous American 
flyers. Thos. Y. Crowell, 1941. 352p. 
$2.50. 

Aviation’s most noted historian presents 
the biographies of fourteen Americans who 
made aviation history: the Wrights; Curtiss, 


Rickenbacker, Read, Rodgers, Byrd. Lind- 
bergh, Earhart, Hawks, Post, Musick, 
Hughes, Corrigan. 

FREEMAN, WILLIAM. Hear! Hear! 
Simon & Schuster, 1941. 180p. $1.50. 


“An informal guide to public. speaking 
after dinner; on the lecture platform; over 
the radio.” Similar in content to Carnegie’s 
How to win friends and influence people, 
though humorous in its approach. 


GRAHAM, BEssiE. The Bookman’s 
manual. 5th ed. rev. and enl. R.R 
Bowker, 1941. 829p. $5.00. 

Intended primarily for booksellers, but 
equally the best general guide to the lit- 
erary landmarks of all time for teachers, li- 
brarians and laymen. Only sociology, 
science and the useful arts are omitted. For 
all other fields, and especially for American, 
British and foreign literatures, the most 
compact introduction to authors, titles, edi- 
tions available. An excellent handbook for 
those who work with books, professionally 
or as an avocation. 


HOLZKNECHT, Kart J. and McCture, 
NorMAN E., editors. Selected plays of 
Shakespeare and the sonnets. Vol- 
ume IV. American book, c1941. 652p. 
$1.40. 

Includes King John, Measure for measure, 
King Henry VIII, The Merchant of Venice, 
Cariolanus, and the sonnets complete (154). 
Text based upon most important quartos and 
folios, notes on respective pages, lines num- 
bered, clear type, introductions of cogency— 
these features make study of these plays 
and sonnets delightful and fruitful. 


Hooke, S. H., ed. The New Testa- 


ment in basic English. E. P. Dutton, 


1941. 548p. $2.00. 
To the 850 words which according to C. K. 
Qgden of the Orthological Institute give the 
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sense of anything which may be said in 
English and therefore basic, 150 words have 
been added for this translation. Results, 
simplicity—perhaps over simplicity. Sample: 
The wise men “gave him offerings of gold, 
perfume and spices.’ 


MALLETTE, GERTRUDE. Single stones. 
Doubleday, Doran, 1940. 296p. $2.00. 

Story of a young woman who prepared 
for medical research and “left no single 
stone unturned.” 


RINEHART, Mary Roserts. Familiar 
faces, stories of people you know. Far- 
rar & Rinehart, c1941. 310p. $2.50. 

Stories that are-at the same time sketches 
of people. The characteristics of persons 
are exaggerated, but the basis of life is 


there. You will remember some of these 
folks. 


Science 


Beaty, JOHN Y. Nature is stranger 
than fiction. J. B. Lippincott, c1941. 
286p. $2.50. 

Delightful, true and undistorted stories 
of plant and animal life, each shorter than 


a page. Fascinating information for old and 
young. 


Bok, Bart J. and Box, Priscitta F. 
The milky way. Blakiston, c1941. 
204p. $2.50. 

Its explorers, shape and structure, and 
cosmic significance. One of the nine Har- 
vard Books on Astronomy. 


Chrysler Corporation. New,worlds 
in engineering. Chrysler corp., n.d. 
95p. 

4 striking picture book of typical engi- 


neering and testing laboratories in a large 
automobile factory. 


DeSota, RatpH. The zoo sii Al- 
bert Whitman, 1941. 50c. 

A page-of-print and page-of-picture book 
of pocket size presenting twenty-six ani- 
mals. Adult level. 


GERARD, R. W. a cells. Har- 
per, 1940. 439p. $3.0 

A study of cells, oleae what they 
are and do in a physiological sense. Pro- 
fessor Gerard has traced the life of the cell 
from its primitive beginnings through the 
complex chemical processes and intricate 
physical mechanisms to its functioning as a 
part of a complete organism. A valuable 
elementary presentation on the college level. 


Gouvy, GERTRUDE. Speaking of earth. 
Bruce Humphries, c1941. 64p. $1.00. 

Something of the planet’s cosmic history 
wae with bizarre cartoons and facetious 
ext. 

HoocstraaL, Harry. Insects and 
their stories. Thos. Y. Crowell, 1941. 
144p. $2.00. 

Oversize full-page photos of some fifty 
species of particular interest, with concise, 
instructive text. 

Lynn, Etpin V. Organic chemistry, 
with applications to pharmacy and 
Ar alee Lea and Febiger, 1941. 410p. 
4.50. 
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Although principles and reactions are not 
neglected, the drugs, body juices, enzymes, 
ete., are presented both as to description 
and formula. Superior to the “organic 
preparations” type for pharmacential and 
medical background. 


McDonatp, Lucite. Jewels and 
gems. Thos. Y. Crowell, 1940. 288p. 
$2.00. 

Scintillating history of precious stones, 


their influence on commerce, their present 
source and preparation. 


W ALDBAUER, Louis . Theoretical 
quantitative analysis. Blakiston, c1940. 
248p. $2.75. 


An advanced book stressing definitions, 
reactions, mathematics. 


WATSON, FLETCHER G. Between the 


planets. Blakiston, c1941. 222p. $2.50. 

Describing the “pocket planets,”” comets, 
and meteors. One of the nine Harvard Books 
on Astronomy. 


Writer’s program. Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. Romance of rubber. 
Lightning and electricity. The story 
of copper. Albert Whitman, 1941. 3v. 
50c each. (Red and gold stories) . 

Typical of a series of 48 page small vol- 
umes on science subjects, written in very 
simple style. Pen and colored illustrations. 
Third and fourth grade levels. 


WorTHEN, Epmunp L. Farm soils, 
their management and fertilization. 
3rd ed. John Wiley, 1941. 515p. $2.75. 
(Wiley farm series). 

A remarkably complete guide to practical 
soil management—to what to do and when 
and how to do it. Also valuable as refer- 


ence on such problems as soil conservation 
and land drainage. 


Social Studies 


ApAmic, Louis. Two-way passage. 
Harper, c1941. 328p. $2.50. 

A fine presentation of the problems and 
points-of-view of the national and racial 
stocks that go to make up the United States. 
The writing is dynamic, the treatment sym- 
pathetic. One does not need to agree with 
the proposed plan for “after the war” to 
appreciate the real contribution to national 
self-understanding. 


BANNING, MARGARET CULKIN. 
A South American journal. 
c1941. 372p. $2.75. 

This book is based on a series of notes 
taken by Mrs. Banning during a six months 
journey to South America. It is light, easy 
to read and on the whole bears the stamp 
of authenticity. To one seeking an intro- 
duction to our neighbor to the South, this 
volume should prove worthwhile. It is full 
of human interest and emphasizes the place 
of the women in South American life and 
culture. High school students should enjoy 
this book. 


Brninc, ARTHUR C. and BInInc, Da- 
vin H. Teaching the social studies in 
secondary — schools. McGraw-Hill, 
1941. 378p. $2.75. 


Salud! 
Harper, 
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This is a revised and enlarged edition of 
a widely used textbook on the teaching of 
the social studies in the secondary schools. 
In the main, the ideas presented and the 
procedures described are those which have 
been accepted generally. 


Brninc, Artuur C. and others. Or- 
ganizing the social studies in secon- 
dary schools. McGraw-Hill, 1941. 337p. 
$2.75. 

This volume presents the underlying theo- 
ries and principles involved in organizing 
the social studies. Too, it describes the gen- 
eral nature of the social studies curriculum 
and plans of organizing the materials of in- 
struction. Individuals engaged in the task 
of reorganizing the social studies curriculum 
will find this book helpful. 


BowEN, CROSWELL. Great river of 
the mountains: The Hudson. Hastings 
house, c1941. 94p. $3.75. 

An album of pictures depicting the natural 
beauty, the historic features, and the people 
of the Hudson Valley in New York state. 
A brief description fits each picture into its 
proper place in the story of the Valley. 


BuEHLER, E. C., ed. Compulsory mil- 
itary service. Noble and Noble, c1941. 
422p. $2.50. (Annual debaters help 
book v.8). 

The volume Compulsory military service 
relates to the N. U. E. A. annual debate topic 
and presents a full exposition of the Se- 
lective Service Act and its provisions. 


Citizenship educational service, inc. 
Footprints of the Trojan horse. Citi- 
zenship educational service, c1940. 
59p. 25c. 


Reading time: 20 minutes. A very easily 
read exposition which constitutes an ac- 
ceptable bit of propaganda on the American 
side of the present world conflict. Although 
it may be easily read and partially compre- 
hended in twenty minutes, it will occasion 
a good deal of critical reflection on the part 
of mature readers. 


EDMONSON, JAMES B. and DonpIi- 
NEAU, ARTHUR. Civics in American 
life. Macmillan, 1941. 702p. $1.72. 


The text presents in a clear informal man- 
ner both the privileges and responsibilities 
of an individual living under a representa- 
tive form of government. A good balance is 
maintained between the academic facts of 
civics and problems of immediate interest 
to pupils. There is a wealth of up to the 
minute illustrative material. 


GUNTHER, JOHN. Inside Latin Amer- 
ica. Harper, 1941. 498p. $3.50. 


Mr. Gunther does for Latin America what 
he did for Europe and for Asia. The situa- 
tion in the countries south of the United 
States is vividly presented. The informa- 
tion is up to date, and the explanations such 
as most of us need. It is particularly use- 
ful for school libraries that can have only a 
few books dealing with “hemispheric soli- 
darity.” 


HARTFORD, Exttis F. Our common 
mooring. Univ. of Georgia press, 1941. 
83p. $1.25. 


An attempt to clarify the ideas of Dr. 
H. A. Morgan and to show their application 
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in the workings of the T.V.A. The brevity 
of treatment has greatly hampered their at- 
tempt; so much so that the quotations are 
the clearest things about it in some of the 
chapters. 


Lamprey, Louise. Building an em- 
pire. Fred A. Stokes, cl941. 271p. 
$2.00. 

This volume tells the story of the devel- 
opment of the British Empire. The account 
presented glorifies the British way of empire 
building. The book presents certain aspects 
of empire building which are not found in 
the usual sources recommended for the high 
school pupil. It is recommended for those 
who possess the capacity to read critically. 


_ Mims, Sam. Oil is where you find 
it. Marshall Jones, c1940. 236p. $2.50. 

Stories of the “wild South” and wilder 
Southwest as oil was found, with the pathos 
and humor of the frauds and the defrauded, 
the seekers and the finders, in the nation’s 
most dramatic industry. 


Peck, ANNE. Roundabout South 
America. Harper, c1940. 359 p. $3.00. 

A seasoned traveler stresses the people— 
of high and low estate—met during a recent 
journey through seven nations. 


SHEPARDSON, WHITNEY H. and 
Scroccs, WILLIAM O. The United 
States in world affairs. Harper, 1941. 
400p. $3.50. 

An account of the foreign policies of the 
United States from the outbreak of the 
present war to the end of 1940. The dis- 
parity between American sentiment and 
American indolence is emphasized. The 
work is an unbiased historical record of an 
epochal period. Significant diplomatic doc- 
uments, maps, chronologies, etc., are in- 
cluded, giving the book added value. 


SMERTENKO, JOHAN J. Alexander 
Hamilton, man of action. Julian Mess- 
ner, c1941. 336p. $2.50. 

In this biography, Smertenko portrays the 
rise of Hamilton from “immigrant boy” to 
“architect of a nation.” The history of our 
country during those years in which Hamil- 
ton was an outstanding figure is written in 
a delightful manner that will appeal to 
young readers as an adventure story. 


THOMPSON, JOHN. Our beautiful 
Americas; Puerto Rico. Hastings house, 
c1940. 75p. $1.50. 

Its ruins, its scenery, its town and country 
people, shown in full-page photos, plus 
paragraphs of pertinent facts. 


Van Doren, Cary. Secret history 
of the American Revolution. Viking, 
1941. 534p. $3.75. 


An account of the treachery of Benedict 
Arnold based on hitherto Secret Service 
documents. The volume contains over sixty 
unpublished letters between Benedict Ar- 
nold and the British Secret Service, all of 
which determines beyond any previous 
doubt the guilt of Arnold. Other Americans, 
not previously associated with Arnold's trea- 
son, are now implicated. Van Doren has 
made another significant contribution to 
American history with his Secret History. 
As an expose it must not be confused with 
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the debunking type of writing. It is pure 
history based on scholarly research. 


West, W. REED. The federal _gov- 
ernment of the United States. Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1941. 605p. $3.25. 

This text presents a logical analysis of the 
framework of our federal government with 
considerable emphasis being placed on con- 
stitutional question. The book is quite read- 
able and is written with more clarity than 
many texts on the subject of government. 


Texts and Workbooks 


BARDWELL, RICHARD, ed. Basic so- 
cial education series. Row, Peterson, 
c1941. 8v. 28c and 32c. 

The Basic social education series should 
prove valuable to teachers in the upper ele- 
mentary grades and the junior high school 
who seek to enrich their teaching through 
a utilization of unit materials. The mate- 
rials bear the stamp of authenticity and are 
presented in an interesting manner. The 
illustrations are excellent. The vocabulary 
has been well chosen. Included in the series 
are: From barter to money. The fight against 
germs. Wonderful wings. Public health in 
America. City government. State govern- 
ment. Our federal government. Youth un- 
der dictators. 


BEAUCHAMP, WILBUR and others. 
Everyday problems in science. Scott, 
Foresman, c1940. 752p. $1.72. (Basic 


studies in science). 

A big general science text for ninth grade 
with the newest interest devices and teach- 
ing aids. 

Bocart, L. JEAN. Fundamentals of 
chemistry. 5th ed. rev. W. B. Saun- 
ders, 1941. 528p. $3.00. 

Latest edition of a comprehensive text that 
includes inorganic, organic and physiologi- 
cal chemistry in one volume, 


BROWNELL, CLIFFORD LEE and others. 
Adventures in growing up. American 
book, c1941. 488p. $1.60. (Health of 
our nation). 

A partially successful attempt to make 
the everyday necessities for healthful liv- 
ing seem jestful and adventurous. The sec- 
tion dealing with “Straight thinking” is par- 
ticularly good as is the section devoted to 
‘Public health.” Brief interesting stories 
are used to illustrate many points. 


CuHarRTERS, W. W. All through the 
day. Through the year. Health se- 
crets. Healthful ways. Let’s be 
healthy. Habits, healthful and safe. 
Growing up healthily. A sound body. 
Macmillan, 1941. 8v. 64c to 88c. (New 
health and growth series). 

Series attractively og Fy highly illus- 
trated with actual photos, fair repetition of 
topics throughout. In the earlier volumes 
there is seeming lack of vocabulary control 

essential for early elementary readers. 


Douctas, Mary Peacock. Teacher- 


librarian’s handbook. American li- 
brary assn., 1941. 136p. $1.90. 
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This is a concise, clearly stated account of 
accepted practice and procedure in the small 
school library. The explanations are sim- 
ple and the directions should be easily fol- 
lowed by the teacher-librarian with little 
or no library training. It is not only a prac- 
tical handbook for teacher-librarians but 
should be an aid to newly trained, inexpe- 
rienced school librarians in carrying out a 
coordinated library program for the first 
time in any small school. The bibliogra- 
phies and lists included are particularly 
helpful features. 


Fo.ey, ArtHUR L.° College physics. 
3rd ed. Blakiston, cl1941. 757p. $3.75. 

Frankly admitting an intent to arouse and 
maintain interest, there is a better style, 
more historical matter, and attention to 
newer phenomena than characterizes the 
typical college physics. 


Harrow, BENJAMIN. Laboratory 
manual of biochemistry. W. B. Saun- 
ders, 1940. 119p. $1.50 


Very practical manual featuring clinical 
determinations. 


HARRIS, FLORENCE LAGANKE and 
Huston, Hazen H. The new home 
economics omnibus. Little, Brown, 
1941. 666p. $1.76. 

Since some home economics teachers feel 
the necessity of having a high school text 
which covers all phases of homemaking; the 
authors of The new home economics omni- 
bus have attempted to meet this need. The 
information about each phase is authentic 
and is inclusive enough to be satisfactory 
for high school students. The central theme 
of the book is the personal development of 
the girl. It is written in an informal style 
with catchy titles for each division which 
should interest the high school girls. One 
thing that makes the book very up-to-date 
is a few of the newer ideas in testing have 
been included which should help the teacher 
in evaluating the progress of students. 


Jacoss, HELEN Hutt. Tennis. 
Barnes, cl1941. 77p. $1.00. 
dollar sports library). 

It is well written and nicely illustrated. 
Agrees with most authorities that sound 
ground strokes are essential to a good game. 
A rather personalized style will make this 
book popular with those who wish to know 
what Miss Jacobs thinks about this and that. 


JORDAN, EpwIn O. and Burrows, 
Witut1am. Textbook of bacteriology. 
13th ed. rev. W. B. Saunders, 1941. 
731p. $6.00. 

The latest revision of one of the great 
textbooks in bacteriology. Entire parts have 
been rewritten and material so recent as 
not yet to have been reviewed, such as that 
on the rickettsiae, is extensively document- 
ed. Inclusion of a chapter on the protozoa 
causing disease in man adds to the value of 
the book for general reference. Remark- 
able in so large a work are citations of lit- 
erature as late as 1939. 


Mappocks, DuRwarD. Swing your 
partners, a guide to modern country 
ia Stephen Daye, cl1941. 103p. 
1.0 


This is an excellent book to have for both 
teaching and recreational purposes. It is 


A.S. 
(Barnes 
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direct, clear, and concise and is one of the 
very best books I have seen on country 
dance calls. 


MarsH, Hattie. Building your per- 
sono. Prentice-Hall, 1939. 249p. 
2.50. 


A combined textbook and workbook on 
the chief aspects of a woman's charm, such 
as speech, posture, dress, complexion, eti- 
quette and health. Self-testing charts. 


Niwa, RicHarD H. and AbAMSs, Fay. 
Man, the nature tamer. Henry Holt, 
c1941. 423p. $1.64. 


A text for upper grades and high school 
to integrate the social and physical sciences. 
The units are well chosen but give a synthe- 
sis of general physical and social science, 
with little geography or history of specific 
parts of the earth. 


RUSSELL, WILLIAM F. and Bnriccs, 
Tuomas H. The meaning of democ- 
racy. Macmillan, 1941. 413p. $1.48. 
(American youth series). 

This new book by two eminent educators 
is one of many now appearing for use in 
schools where learners are given a free op- 
portunity to know the essentials of demo- 
cratic living. It is well written in a style 
that should be pleasing to students. It is 
clear, concise, informative. The well select- 
ed exercises are of a kind that students will 
want to discuss with their parents. Teachers 
should find this volume admirably adapted 
for use in many types of learning oppor- 
tunities. 


SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM. The taming 
of the shrew; arranged and condensed 


for little theater production. Viking, 
1941. 120p. $1.50. (The players’ 
Shakespeare). 


Equivalent to a good director’s prompt 
book. Mr. Thomas Robinson, the editor of 
this edition, aims to help the novice in his 
effort to produce Shakespeare, giving spe- 
cific character delineation, costume charts, 
and scenery designs. 


SoRELLE, Rupert P. and Krzr, 
CHARLES W., comps. Words, spelling, 
pronunciation, definition, and applica- 
tion. 3rd ed. Gregg pub. co., cl941. 
214p. 60c. 


Words is a vocabulary builder rather than 
a mere spelling book. It not only gives the 
rules for spelling but it contains illustrative 
sentences showing the use of the words. One 
of the best features of the book is the list 
containing the most commonly used words 
in special businesses and industries. This 
special list should be of great value to the 
shorthand and typewriting teacher. 


THORNDIKE, E. L. Thorndike cen- 
tury senior dictionary. Scott, Fores- 
man, c1941. 1065p. $2.48. 

This dictionary fills the need for a sim- 
plified dictionary for the high school stu- 
dent. The material is comprehensive but 
in the vocabulary range of the high school 
and appears to have been designed for this 
group rather than having been “cut down” 
from a more difficult text. 


WEeEyYmMoutTH, CLINTON G. Science of 
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rote things. Henry Holt, c1941. 534p. 
1.84 


Twelve comprehensive units of biology 
in a text featuring an unusual amount of 
space to activities, both in and out of doors. 


WILLIAMS, CHESTER AND STUDEBAKER, 
JOHN. Teaching democracy; a teachers’ 
manual, Row, Peterson, c1940. 29p. 


A valuable teaching aid for use with the 
Series of textbooks entitled Our Freedoms; 
comprised of practical teaching outlines for 
each book, inclusive bibliographies, ques- 
tions for discussion, suggested activities, and 
project plans; contains an adequate expo- 
sition of the —-. major emphasis, and 
specific uses of the series. 


WILLIAMS, JESSE FEIRING. Healthful 
living. a ed. rev. Macmillan, c1941. 
600p. $1.6 


A Be ay " epproash to the study of 
health from its physiological basis at a 
time when present-day problems make the 
maintenance of health difficult. The physi- 
ology of exercise, mental hygiene and 
nutrition are emphasized, using a functional 
approach. Good illustrations, table, graphs, 
appendix, glossary, experiments and thought- 
provoking questions. Last two chapters 
illustrate well the modern view of health. 


Books Received 


Assn. of American universities. 
Journal of proceedings and addresses 
of the forty-second annual conference. 


University of Chicago press, 1941. 
126p. 0. 
Assn. of life insurance presidents. 


Proceedings of the thirty-fourth an- 
nual convention. The association, 1940. 
261p. 

Battey, CHARLES H. Mechanical 
drawing for beginners. Manual arts 
press, 1940. 93p. 44c. 

Barr, F. H.; Neat, E. A.; Foster, 
INEZ; AND STORM, OLLIE P. Practice 
steps in English. Book #1, 2, 3, and 4. 
Macmillan, 1941. 4v. 32c each. 

BENDER, Eric, ED. The way of life 
series. Row, Peterson, c1941. 23v. 96c 
each, 

Bonpb, ELDEN. Tenth-grade abilities 
and achievements. Teachers college, 
Columbia, 1940. 67p. $1.60. (Con- 
tribution to education #813). 

BROOKE, ESTHER EBERSTADT, Business 
wants beginners. . . Noble & Noble, 
c1941. 16p. 15c. 

Burpbock, EuGENE, trans. The Gallic 
war of Julius Ceasar. Noble & Noble, 
c1940. 35lp. $1.25. 

CHAMBERS, W. W., ed. Eighth year- 
book of school law, 1940. Amer. coun- 
cil on education, 1940. 185p. $1.00. 

CocHRAN, BLAKE. Is your number up? 
Practical information for the future 
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selectee. Teachers college, Columbia, 
1941. 65p. 25c. 

CouHEN, ABRAHAM. Elements of cal- 
culus. D. C. Heath, c1940. 583p. $3.50. 

CoupPLAND, R. Britain and India, 
1600-1941. Longmans, Green, 1941. 
94p. 20c. (Longmans’ pamphlets on 
the British commonwealth) 

Crissy, WILLIAM J. E. and MAson, 
RaicH. An evaluation study of the 
NYA student work program in New 
Hampshire schools and colleges. Con- 
cord, N. H., n.p., 1940. 115p. 

CULBERTSON, Ety. New Culbertson 
system, 1941; contract bridge. Self- 
teacher. Winston, 1941. 80p. $1.00. 


DeRicc1, SEymMour. Census of me- 
dieval and renaissance manuscripts 
in the U. S. and Canada. H. W. Wilson, 
1940. 222p. $3.00. 


DENNIS, LAWRENCE. The dynamics of 
war and revolution. 2d ed. The Weekly 
foreign letter, c1940, 259p. $3.00. 


FARNSWORTH, Puito. Adaptation pro- 
cesses in public school systems. Teach- 
ers college, Columbia, 1940. 136p. 
$1.85. (Contribution to education 
#801). 


GaANN, Ernest K. All American air- 
craft. Thomas Y. Crowell, 1941. 122p. 
$2.00. 

GARVER, F. M. AND OTHERS. Working 
with words; a basic oo. Grades 
2-8. Nelson, c1940. Bk. 1, 72p. 39c. Bk. 
2, 92p. 42c. 

General education board. Annual 
report, 1940. General education board. 

16p. 

GoLtpen, Epwin T. Young man— 
here’s how to sell life insurance. Har- 
per, 1941. 168p. $2.00. 

HARKIN, DUNCAN. 
mathematics. 
434p. $3.00. 
matics series). 


Hovious, Caro., Suggestions for 
teachers of reading, grades VII to XII. 
Heath, c1940. llp. 60c. 

Hyma, ALBERT. Outline of ancient 
history. Barnes & Noble, c1940. 228p. 
75c. (College outline series). 

JOHNSON, BEssIE. Study of free adult 
education interests as applied to 
W.P.A. adult education, Harlem. The 
author, c1940. 28p. 25c. 

Kempr, JosepH G. Helping youth 
2. gen. Bruce pub. co., c1941. 204p. 

Krncspury, Howarp B. Plane ge- 
rea Bruce pub. co., c1941. 484p. 


Fundamental 
Prentice-Hall, 1941. 
(Prentice-Hall mathe- 
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LIPMAN, MAURICE. 
power grows up. 
183p. 48c. 


LipMAN, Maurice. C. Working with 
English; a _ pupil’s activity book. 
Macmillan, 1941. 162p. 52c. 

McCuttoucH, Grace A. Work and 
practice book for speech improvement. 
Expression co., cl1940. 176p. $1.25. 


McKEAN, FRANK CHALMERS. The le- 
gacy of great days. - _oroee publica- 
tions, 1940. 51p. $1.5 

Maryland state ae survey com- 
mission. The 1941 survey of the 
Maryland public schools and teachers 
—— The Commission, 1941. 424p. 

ec. 

MEALY, ERASTA MELVINA. 
ceptional 
and mine. 
78p. $1.00. 

National education assn. Research 
division. Latin American backgrounds, 


| geese N. E. A., 01941. 48p. 


Our English 
Macmillan, 1941. 


The ex- 
child, your responsibility 
Chapman & Grimes, c1940. 


MEISSNER, WILHELMINE AND MYERS, 
ELIZABETH. Basketball Pad girls. A, S. 
Barnes, c1940. 87p. $1.00 

MONTGOMERY, RUTHERFORD. Midnight. 
H. Holt, c1940. 275p. $2.00. 

NELSON, JuLIuS. Artyping. Gregg 
pub. co., 1940, 91p. $1.00. 

OERKE, Bess V. What to wear—how 
to make it. McCormick-Mathers, 
c1941. 119p. 

OKESON, WALTER R., ed. The official 
National Collegiate Association foot- 
ball guide. A.S. Barnes, c1941. 306p. 
50c. 


OVERSTREET, Harry A. Leaders for 
adult education. American assn. for 
adult education, 1941. 202p. $1.50. 
(Studies in the social significance of 
adult education in the U. S.). , 

PARKER, BERTHA Morris. The basic 
science education series. Row, Peter- 
son, c1941. 16v. 28¢ each. 

RAUSHENBUSH, JOAN. Look at Latin 
America. Foreign policy assn., c1940. 
64p. 25c. 

RIPLEY, FREDERIC AND THOMAS, Mary. 
English presented simply. The Writer, 
c1940. 304p. $1.10. 

Ryan, W. Carson. Studies in early 
graduate education. Carnegie founda- 
tion for advancement of teaching., 
1939. 167p. 

SCHNEIDER, WESLEY J. Field ware- 
housing as a facility for lending against 
= Macmillan, 1941. 85p. 
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SHULTzZ, HazEL. Housing and the 
home. Appleton-Century, c1939. 420p. 
$2.00. 

SOIFER, MARGARET K, Campfire guide. 
Furrow press, cl1941. 24p. 25c. 

STEVENSON, RoBerT Louis. A child’s 

— of verses. McKay, c1940. 16p. 

1.50. 

TIMMONS, WILLIAM. Decisions and 
attitudes as outcomes of the discussion 
of a social problem. Teachers college, 
Columbia, 1939. 106p. $1.60. (Con- 
tribution to education #777). 

WASHBURN, EpwIn C. The 17. Cax- 
ton printers. 290p. $2.50. 


WatTTLes, RutH JOcCELYN, AND Mc- 
Carn, JAMEs A. Floys a-plenty, or ten 
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try but two are chosen (a one-act 
play) McKnight & McKnight, c1941. 
24p. Set of 15 copies, $3.75. 


Waite, STEWART Epwarp. The unob- 
oo universe. Dutton,°1941. 320p. 
2.50. 


WILLARD, CLARK, pseud. The adven- 
tures of Skip and Scrub. Penn pub. 
co., c1940. 160p. $1.50. 


Works projects administration. A 
guide to Key West. Hastings house, 
c1941. 122p. $1.25. (American guide 
series). 


WILLIAMS, CHESTER S. Ways of dic- 
tatorship. Row, Peterson, c1941. 96p. 
48c. 
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For the pupils who don’t choose 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION on school time 


INSTRUCTION in 
ETHICS and CHARACTER 


In almost every school system where religious education on school time is part 
of the program, attendance by pupils at the church of preference is voluntary. 
During this hour, what is the best thing that the school can provide for pupils 
who do not choose to receive religious education, and remain at school? In 
many schools, the answer has been found in classes offering pupils ethical in- 
struction and character education. ‘Two recent reports indicate that pupils 
who stayed in school for such instruction profited about as much from it as did 
the pupils who went to churches for instruction. And for such secular classes, 


the ideal book is and has been Brewer-Glidden’s NEWSPAPER STORIES 











FOR GROUP GUIDANCE. 


Use this book for secular classes: 


NEWSPAPER STORIES 
for GROUP GUIDANCE 


By John M. Brewer and C. H. Glidden 


As far as we know, this is the only book on 
moral problems written exclusively for use in 
public schools. It is a natural choice for use 
with classes of pupils who remain in school 
during the religious-instruction hour. 


AUTHORS: This book is the result of a 
happy collaboration. Dr. Brewer is professor 
of guidance in the Harvard Graduate School. 
Mr. Glidden is a newspaper man and a keen 
student of human interest. They have selected 
the kind of stories that pupils like, and have 
written them for pupils on the secondary-school 
level in simple language that even 5th-grade 
pupils can read readily. 


STORIES: The book offers character edu- 
cation and instruction in ethics through 170 
news items taken from newspapers in all parts 
of the country. Each story is rewritten to 


appeal to pupils. The cases are drawn widely 
from every important phase of daily lfe. They 
give a range and variety of interest and choice 
that are unusual. 


MORALS: In each of these 170 newspaper 
stories the main character is faced by a prob- 
lem of right and wrong. He makes a decision 
and acts upon it as he thinks is right. But in 
not one story is the right decision easy and 
obvious. 


USE: Following each story is a series of 
searching questions that bring out every angle 
of the problem involved. Here are common- 
life experiences, and questions about them, that 
pupils will discuss with keen relish! The book 
is most effective as a text for pupils, but it can 
also be used as a manual from which the 
teacher reads the story and offers the questions 
for group discussion. 


List price, $1.66—30-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO, 77 Feu Ave 


New York 














OUTSTANDING NEW 


/ 
buimal B 
Professiona walle 


Ward's Music Education for High Schools 

Bolton & Corbally’s Educational Sociology 

Risk’s Principles and Practices of Teaching in Secondary Schools 
Hartmann’s Educational Psychology 

Macomber’s Guiding Child Development in the Elementary School 
Spears’ Secondary Education in American Life 

Sorokin’s Social and Cultural Dynamics 


Complete information and prices will be gladly sent upon request 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
300 Pike Street 























First Report of the National Commission 
on Co-operative ae ulum Planning 





THE SUBJECT FIELDS 
IN GENERAL EDUCATION 


Edited by 
JOHN J. DEBOER 
Chicago Teachers College 


4 ecw is a preliminary study in a program designed to further inter-de- 
partment o-operation in curriculum organization in the interests of 
fuller student educational experience. It describes, in terms of the resources 
g sub ields, the contributions to the total school pattern offered 

sh, journalism, speech, modern foreign languages, 

nathematics, home economics, health and physical 

jucation, art, and the school library, and likewise the 

ndividual subject fields may expect to receive from the 

irriculum based on concepts of co-operation and unity. 

Price, $1.50 








. APPLETON-CENTURY one er? 


35 West 32nd Street New York, N. Y. 




















